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Notes. 
BISHOP GUNDULF AND HIS ARCHITECTURE. 


In the current number of the Gentleman's 
Magazine (p. 448), in the account of the meeting 
of the Archeological Institute at Rochester, Pro- 
fessor Willis is reported to have said that Gundulf 
erected the western portion of the crypt, and 
perhaps the lateral tower, “but certainly not 
another stone” of the cathedral. It is with the 
greatest diflidence one ventures even to offer a 
remark on the expressed opinions of so learned 


and careful an antiquary, but the testimonies of 


the monastic writers, though few, are strong to 
the contrary. 

The first to which I allude is that of the anony- 
mous author of the good Bishop's life, which is 
printed in Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, vol. ii. p. 273, 
&c. Whoever the writer was, and however warnily, 


perhaps partially, he reverenced the memory of 


the subject of his biography, he seems to have 
compiled it with the utmost care as to facts. He 
assures us in his “ prologus” he relates nothing 
as to the Bishop in which he was not one of the 
parties present, or which he did not receive 

m credible eye-witnesses. He tells us the cir- 
cumstances of GundulfS succession to the see, 
mainly through the exertions of Lanfranc, and 
the state in which he found it; and then goes on 
to relate that, first he claimed and obtained many 


| of the old possessions of the bishopric; then, that 


he began to collect together a body of monks, and 
to reform the statutes; and then he says: — 


“ A new church, the old one being destroyed, is begun, 
a circle of offices (ambitus officinarum) are conveniently 
arranged, the whole work within a few years is completed 
(perficitur), Lanfranc privately contributing (subminis- 
trante) much money.” 


| Our author then goes on to relate how “ all 


things being finished” (igitur perfectis omnibus) 
Gundulf kept on increasing the number of the 
monks, and how well, how steadily, and how kindly 
he presided over them. 

The other authority is that of the celebrated 
Textus Roffensis (p. 143 of Hearne’s edition, 
1720). Here the account of Gundulf's elevation 
to the see is given much as before ; and then the 
author tells us : — 

“ He built the church of Saint Andrew, almost destroyed 
by old age, new entirely, as at this day it appears” 
(Ecclesiam Sancti Andres, pene vetustate dirutam, no- 
vam ex integro ut hodie apparet, wdificavit), “ and he 
constructed all the offices necessary for the monks, as 
well as the capacity of the site would permit.” 

Thus we have two direct testimonies; one from 
a contemporary who knew the bishop personally, 
the other from a MS. of the highest estimation, 
which (even taking the lowest date assigned to it) 
would not be very long after his time, and these 
agree that Gundulf did build, and that he did com- 
plete the cathedral at Rochester and the monastic 
buildings necessary thereto. 

Nevertheless, few architects who have studied 
the early works of the Normans would deny, 
that, in the words of the discerning Professor, 
** The work is of a more refined and advanced 
character than his (Gundulf’s) times would pre- 
sent, and therefore it must be assigned to a period 
in the reign of Henry IL., after the death of the 
prelate.” We are so accustomed to connect the 
name of Gundulf with the Tower of London and 
the Conqueror, that we are led to fancy all his 
buildings must be early Norman. We know 
there was another bishop between him and Ernulf, 
and therefore it is also natural to believe there 
must have been considerable difference in the 
styles of their architecture. But we forget his was 
comparatively a late consecration, 1077, “eleven 
years after the coming of the Normans into Eng- 
land under Count William,” as his biographer 
says; and that he held the bishopric till 1107, nearly 
the third of a century. Radulf was translated to 
Canterbury in 1114, and Ernulf elected in 1115, 
so that there are only eight years between Gun- 
dulf and Ernulf. In fact, the former lived seven 
years under the reign of Henry I. 

That the work differs from what we generally 
judge to be early Norman there can be no doubt; 
but does this necessarily prove it to be that of 
Ernulf? It seems impossible to conceive that two 
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chroniclers of the first class; one, at least, living at 
the very time such work was carried on; the other 
very shortly after, should make such clear straight- 
forward statements if they were not true; and 
that as to the buildings which must have been as 
familiar to them as Westminster Hall is to our 
lawyers. May not the difficulty be solved thus ?— 
Either the work in the nave was planned and 
executed late in Gundulf’s life, when in fact he 
was within the reign of Henry [.; or he was in 
advance of his age, and his design then would 
hold the same reference to Norman as those at 
Lincoln do to the Early English and the Deco- 
rated; or as those at Gloucester do to the Per- 
pendicular. We must remember styles of archi- 
tecture do not spring into fashion all at once, 
like the airs of a new opera, or the pattern of a 
new dress. They have all been of slow growth; 
like forest trees rather than fungi. 

Is it not possible then, that there may be truth 
in both, namely, that the nave of Rochester may 
have been comparatively a late work of Gundulf, 
and also far in point of style before any other of 
the same period? He had much to do before he 
could recover the revenues of his impoverished 
see, and get his monks together. 
build the church (possibly very slowly), as money 
came in; the crypt first, then, according to the 

ractice of medieval times, the choir over it, and 
in all probability the nave last of all. 
works must necessarily have occupied much of 
the time between his consecration and the suc- 
cession of Ernulf. 

As to his ability in the arts of design, the 
Textus Roffensis (p. 146) describes him as “ in 
opere cementarii plurimum sciens et eflicax,” 
which one of our day would translate as “ an 
architect of first rate ability, both theoretically 
and practically.” It seems to be conceded that 
he was the architect, or to have been concerned 
more or less in building, not only this cathedral, 
but also the Abbey at Malling, the Castle at 
Rochester (of which more anon, if I do not intrude 
too much upon your space), and of higher renown 
than all, the Tower of London. Is it not reason- 
able to suppose the designs of such a man were 
before his age? Are we to take certain examples, 
and average them down to a year or two, and 
deny to an architect the merit of his own work, 
or doubt the truth of a narration of facts, which 
the chronicler must have seen with his own eyes, 
because it does not fit our scale of dates ? 

There is another reason to believe that Gun- 
dulf finished the cathedral, besides the plain 
words of the chroniclers, and that is, that Edmund 
de Hadenham, who carefully records all benefac- 
tions to the undertaking (Ang. Sacr. i. 362), has 
given a list of those things presented by Radulf, 
the successor to Gundulf, and the predecessor of 
Ernulf. These gifts are all chasubles, stoles, albs, 
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precious stones, shrines, illuminated books, and 

such things as might be expected to be wanted in 
| @ new church, but not a word of any expense in 

building. Of Ernulf, who had the see from 1115 
| to 1123, he records that he built the dormitory, 
chapter-house, and refectory. Of these there are 
sufficient remains to lead one to suppose that he 
may also have lengthened the nave one bay, and 
erected the gorgeous west front. But all this is 
beside the question we started with, which is— 
did Gundulf erect the crypt and the tower, “ but 
certainly not another stone,” or did he build the 
nave, or the greater part of it? If he did not, 
the monks must have been without a church for 
nearly forty years, except one “ pene vetustate 
dirutam,” and Radulf would have done more 
wisely during his seven years’ episcopate to have 
laid out his money in building than in jewelled 
vestments and gorgeous service-books. It seems 
| also incredible that Edmund de Hadenham, when 
| treating of Ernulf’s buildings, should enumerate 
| the offices and quite forget the church. I hope 
| for a reply from abler pens than mine: and then 
| 





if you will permit me to offer a few remarks of 
| the same nature as to Rochester Castle, the archi- 

tectural merits of this good bishop may be further 

elucidated. A. A. 
| Poets’ Corner. 


All these | 


j SIR ROBERT HONYWOOD. 


| 
He was eldest surviving son of Sir Robert 
| Honywood of Pett, in the parish of Charing, Kent, 
by Alice, daughter of Sir Martin Barnham of Hol- 
lingbourne, in that county; and was born at the 
| latter place, August 3, 1601. 
On June 15, 1625, he received the honour of 
| knighthood. Subsequently, he served abroad for 
| many years in the wars of the Palatinate, having 
| the rank of Colonel, and being steward to the 
Queen of Bohemia; who in her letters occa- 
sionally refers to him by the familiar appellation 
of Sir Robin. On July 3, 1646, the parliament 
granted a pass for him to transport himself into 
| Holland, with his lady, two daughters, three maids, 
| four men servants, all their necessary baggage, 
| and eight horses for his own use. 
| Itis said that he was returned for Romney to 
| the Parliament which met Jan. 27, 1658-9; but 
this must be an error, as, on May 16, 1659, he 
was appointed one of the Council of State as one 
of the members of that body who had not seats 
in Parliament. In March, 1659-60, he, Algernon 
| Sidney, and Thomas Bgone, were dispatched by 





Sweden. Boone returned before the Restoration, 
| and Sidney and Honywood were recalled by 4 
royal proclamation, to which the latter paid due 
obedience; and he caused to be delivered up at 
Whitehall, on August 31, 1660, all his majesty’s 








the Parliament on an embassy to the King of 
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plate and household stuff. In December follow- 
ing, the Parliament made order for payment of 
9200/., the amount of bills of exchange drawn by 
the ambassadors for their allowance, and for 
mourning at the King of Sweden's death. 

In 1673 appeared his translation of The History 
of the Affairs of Europe, but more particularly of 
the Republic of Venice, written in Italian by Bat- 
tista Nani (London, folio). In the dedication to 
bis brother-in-law, Sir Walter Vane, Knight, 
Colonel of his Majesty's Holland regiment, he 
states that he began this translation in the circum- 
stances of an uncomfortable old age and ruined 
fortune, brought on him rather by public cala- 
nity than private vice or prodigality; and he 
undertook it to divert the melancholy hours 
arising from the consideration of either. 

His death occurred April 15, 1686, in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age, and he was buried at 
Charing ; where is a monument, with an inscrip- 
tion, commemorating him and Frances his wife, 
who died Feb. 17, 1687-8, in the seventy-fourth 
year of her age. 

By this lady, who was daughter of Sir Henry 
Vane, Secretary of State to Charles [., he had 
Robert his heir, eight other sons, and seven 
daughters. C. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


GIOVANNI PICO, PRINCE OF MIRANDOLA.* 


Most biographies tell us wonderful things of 
this “ pheenix of genius" —a term by which he 
was generally known in the fifteenth century. It 
is said, “that he had a most extraordinary me- 
mory; that he was acquainted with two-and- 
twenty languages ; that he was skilled in almost 
every branch of learning—viz. philosophy, law, 
philology, poetry, astrology, and general litera- 
ture,” &c. 

But, in perusing the History of Girolamo Savo- 
narola and his Times,f I met with the following 
passage, which has considerably lessened my opi- 
nion of this “ pheenix of genius.” I believe it to 
be a correct judgment of his real worth, as a lite- 
rary prodigy. Perhaps you may consider the ex- 
tract deserving a corner in “ N. & Q.:" — 

“Not only in languages but in science also, he aspired to 
universal knowledge, and expected to be able to master the 
omne scibile of his time. 
ceived on all hands, and so high an opinion had he formed 
of himself that, on going to Rome, he announced that he 


was ready to respond publicly to nine hundred proposi- | 
tions, which he pretended contained the whole science of 


his time; and he sent invitations, in his name, to the 





* He was uncle of the Francesco Pico della Mirandola, 
who wrote a Life of Savonarola. 

+ By Professor Villari of the University of Pisa. it 
has lately been translated into English by Leonard Hor- 
ner, F.R.S, (2 vols. Longman & Co.) 


So great were the praises he re- | 





| learned, promising to those who stood in need of such 


assistance, to defray the expenses of their journey. 
“These propositions were, after all, very insignificant, 

and substantially contained nothing of any importance. 

Some of them, however, related to judicial astrology, and 


| were'at once all condemned by the Pope. The whole chal- 


lenge fell to the ground. Pico without delay wrote an 
apology, and tendered his submission to the Roman court 
+f Posterity has treated him somewhat hardly, for 
his name gradually sank into oblivion. It must, however, 
be confessed that his learning was not very profound, 
and that he was far inferior in erudition to Politian, and in 
philosophy to Ficino, Of the two-and-twenty languages 
that he made a boast of knowing, so little was he in 
reality conversant with them, that a Jew was able to sell 
him sixty separate manuscripts as having been written 
by the command of Esdras, while the whole sixty formed 
together one work — the Cabbala ; of some others he only 
knew the alphabet. He wrote Italian without elegance, 
and his literary judgment was so little to be relied upon, 
that he was one of those who preferred the poetry of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici to that of Petrarch and Dante.” (Vol. 
i, p. 81-2.) 

One great merit, however, Pico possessed — viz. 
that he was the first, in his age, who applied to 
the study of the Oriental languages, which before 
his time attracted little or no attention from 
European scholars. His works consist of two 


| large folio volumes, which are now almost worth- 


less. (See Miscellaneous Essays by the Rev. W. 
Pair Greswell, Manchester, 1805.) 
J. Darton. 
Norwich. 


Minor Notes. 


Mrs. Hemans anp HER Brotuer.— Mr. Joun 
Pavin Parturrs’s Note on Mrs. Hemans’s For- 
geries (3° S. iv. 261) has reminded me of an in- 
cident which I well remember to have heard my 
father relate many years ago, as having occurred 
during a visit he paid to Canada in, I believe, the 
year 1819; and which, from its connection with 
the family of that gifted poetess, may perhaps be 
deemed worth preserving in “ N. & Q.” A num- 


| ber of gentlemen, mostly strangers to each other, 


were seated over their wine after dinner at the 
hotel, in Montreal—one being my father, and 
another a military officer named Browne. In a 
spirit of fun it was suggested, and at once agreed 
to, that every one present should write impromptu 
some lines of poetry; and that the writer of the 
worst should pay the dinner bill. 

As might be expected, considerable mirth was 
created by the badness of several of these effu- 
sions; and eventually, amid much laughter, it 
| was agreed that the lines signed “ Browne” were 
decidedly the worst. 

In this verdict the writer, with the greatest 
good humour, fully acquiesced, saying (what was 
before, of course, quite unknown to his com- 
| panions,) that “ he was a brother of Mrs. Hemans, 
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and that it could not be expected there should be 
two poets in one family!” 
This was of course, Claude Scott Browne, one 


year younger than his sister; who, as we learn | 


from the Memoir of Mrs. Hemans prefixed to her 
Works (1839, vol. i. p. 8, note), “died at King- 
ston, in Upper Canada (where he was employed 
as a Deputy-Assistant Commissary General), in 
1821 ;” and to whom his sister thus alludes in 
The Graves of a Household : — 
“ They grew in beauty, side by side, 
They fill’d one home with glee ; 
Their graves are severed far and wide, 
By mount, and stream, and sea. 


* One, midst the forest of the west, 
By a dark stream is laid— 
The Indian knows his place of rest, 
Far in the cedar shade.” 
Wrirntam Ketty. 

Names or Sertats.— Good Words owes its 
name to “holy” Herbert; Household Words de- 
rived its name from Shakspeare, as has also its 
successor All the Year Round. I do not know 
whether the titles of the serial established con- 
temporarily with All the Year Round was, con- 
sciously on the projector's part, favoured with a 
poetic baptism. It is, however, to be found in 
the concluding lines of the otherwise prose epi- 
logue to Eastward Ho!” which are as follow :— 
“ O may you find in this our pageant here, 

The same contentment which you came to seek ; 

And as that show but draws you once a year, 

May this attract you hither ‘ once a week.’” 

This is rather a strange circumstance, when we 
remember that, in the third line of the prologue to 
the same play, the authors Jonson, Chapman, and 
Marston assert, “‘ We have evermore been imi- 
tated.” Samu, Nem. 

Custom at Rirox.—I copy the following from 
a north country newspaper, in hope that some cor- 
respondent of “ N. & Q.” may afford some illus- 
tration of the custom, or that, at all events, it may 
be placed on record. a } F? 

“King ALFrrep or NortnumnerLAnp. — At Ripon 
every night at nine o’clock the watchman of the market 
blows, in front of the town hall, an ancient horn, said to 
be the gift of King Alfred of Northumberland. It is said 
that on the blowing of this horn depends the maintenance 
of the city’s charter; and, as nine o’clock is the hour 
fixed for the ceremony, it appears probable that it has a 
place in the local economy as a substitute for the curfew, 
which is still rung in some towns of the north and of Ire- 
land at the same hour.” 





Tue Birtuprace or Wir1rtaAmM Muvtreapy, 
R.A.—The following deserves, I think, to find a 
place in “N. & Q.;” and, accordingly, I send 
it: — 

“TO THE EDITOR OF 

* National Gallery of Ireland, Merrion Square, 
West, Dublin, 2nd October, 1863. 

“ Sin—I perceive in your publication an extract from 

1 letter to the Scotsman, signed ‘ Nemo,’ which throws 


SAUNDERS’S NEWS-LETTER. 
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some doubt on the generally accepted fact of Mulready 
having been by birth an Irishman, I am happy to be 
able to state to my own knowledge that he alway; 
avowed himself Irish by birth. I knew him so far back 
as the year 1831, when he received me in London kindly 
and cordially as a fellow-countryman; and in last June, 
but three or four weeks previous to his death, I met him 
at an evening party, w hen, in course of conversation, he 
stated precisely that he was born in Ennis, in the county 
Clare. This should set at rest for ever the doubt raised 
by ‘ Nemo.’—Yours truly, 
. «“ Georce F. Mutvaxy.” 
Mr. Mulready was one of whom his native land 
may well be proud. Aparna, 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT: SwirT IN THE Nye. 
sery.—I heard the following story from my nurse 
more than fifty years ago: it was the first time | 
ever heard of the great Conqueror. I asked why 
he was called Alexander the Great, and was in- 
structed as follows : —‘* Why, you see, my dear, 
he was once out hunting, and lost his way, all 
alone. At last he came to a cottage, and the 
people took him in, and‘ gave him dry clothes [] 
think they wrung his umbrella, but I am not quite 
sure], and set him down by the fire. And then 
it was, what would he have for supper? Would 
he have a fowl? No! no fowl; thank you, of 
course, that people always say. Would he havea 
rasher? No! no rasher. Would he have roasted 
eggs? Yes! he would have roasted eggs. Then 
the good man of the house called out to his wife, 
All eggs under the grate: and he was so pleased 
with the sound of it, for you see, my dear, he was 
very hungry, that he went to church next Sunday, 
and had himself christened so.” The mere play 
on the words is Swift’s; the rest is a nursery 
formation, which the Dean himself would not have 
disdained. A. De Moreax. 


Wire Sare.— Some twenty-two years ago a 
working man living in Gloucester, finding that his 
wife, with whom he had lived uncomfortably a 
long time, had been unfaithful to him, obtained an 
interview with her paramour, to whom he agreed 
to sell her. Accordingly on the following Satur- 
day (market day), attired in a black gown and a 
new white bonnet, with a halter round her neck, 
the frail wife was led by her husband into the 
market, where, it seems, a sort of auction was got 
up, and the woman, who was a consenting party 
to the transaction, was sold to her paramour for 
half a crown, the money being duly paid down by 
the “ purchaser,” who then led the woman away. 
I believe these particulars, as related to me by an 
eye-witness of the extraordinary (for so it was) 
occurrence are perfectly credible. The most sin- 
gular part of the occurrence remains to be men- 
tioned. The woman, it is averred, proved an ex- 
cellent manager to her second lord, who frequently 
congratulated himself on his “bargain.” It 1s 
possible that the woman is still living, but both 
the men are dead. F. G. B. 
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Queries. 


Atrexnicut.—Mr. Harwood, in his interesting 
Gleanings among the Castles and Convents of Nor- 
folk, says (p. 227, note) : — 

“A Ralph Alfeknight is a witness to an early deed 
fof the fi urteenth century, in the Chartulary of Brom- 
holm, preserved in the Public Library at Cambridge 
In another he appears as Ralph Demye hyv aler, and some 
of the family subsequently figure as Halfknights. Some 
of the spec ulators on the origin of names mé ay amuse 
themselves with the investigation of the origin of this.” 

May not the surname referred to have been 
conferred on the possessor of half a knight's fee, 
which was settled at 40/. a-year early in the 
fourteenth century? Or may it not have had its 
rise in the doctrine then in force, that the per- 
sonal attendance of a single knight was equivalent 
to that of two men-at-arms not being knights ? 
(See Mr. F. M. Nichols’s learned paper on “Feudal 
and Obligatory Knighthood,” Archeologia, xxxix. 
213, 222.) Jon J. Barpwectt Worxkarp, M.A. 


Anonymous. — Who are the authors of the two 
a poetical volumes ?—1. Leisure Moments, 
by M. N. A., London, Cleaver, 1843. —2. Frag- 
ments, Original and Translated, by M.C. R., 1857. 

R. Ineus. 

Whose ? 

=. 9. 
is the bell that 
of the uses of 


Arms.—Argent, a saltire azure. 

Bett Motro Wantep.—Where 
has this motto, most descriptive 
charch bells ? — 

“ To call the folks to church in time—I chime. 
When mirth and joy are on the wing—I ring 
When from the body parts the soul—I toll.” 

QUERIST. 

BovcHEeR Page ge St. Dunstan's Cock. 
Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” explain who Bou- 
cher and Bowden were? for such appears to have 
been the names of the two figures who struck the 
hours on the old St. Dunstan's clock. 

I quote from A Pacquet from Wills; or a New 
Collection of Original Letters, §c., London, 1701 : 

“A Lady of Pleasure being the Escutcheon of Iniquity, 
and the Cully and Pally her two Supporters, hanging 
thus like St. Dunstan’s Clock, between Boucher and Bow- 
den for both to knock at in their turns,” p. 47. 

Ican find no allusion to B oucher and Bowden 
in Londiniana, Cunningham’s Hand-Book, or 
Timbs’s C uriositie s of London: and Cow per, who, 
inhis Table Talk, likens a lame poet to them — 

“When labour and when dulness, club in hand, 

Like the two figures at St. Dunstan’s stand,” — 
seems to have been equally ignorant of the names 
of what Str ype describes as “two Savages or Her- 
cules,” Wee a 
_ Caxptes.—Is it known when candles were 
invented, or when they were first used for religious 
purposes? Pliny and Martial allude to rush- 


lights, and Baronius and Muratori show that wax 


candles were employed in the church in the third 
century; is there any earlier record of their use ? 
Is there any evidence or reason to suppose that 
the Hebrews were acquainted with them prior to 
their expulsion from their own land ? 
Orirex CANDELARUM. 

Epwarp Watton Cuarman.— This gentleman, 
a son of Capt. William Chapman of Whitby (who 
died 1793), was engaged under his brother William 
Chapman, a famous engineer (who died at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne at a very advanced age, May 
29, 1832), on important public works in Ireland, 
and is subsequently described as of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and Willington-Ropery, in the parish 
of Wallsend, Northumberland. The date of his 
death will oblige. He appears to have been living 
in 1817. S. Y. 


Tue Rey. Tuomas Craic, minister of the Asso- 
ciate Congregation of Whitby, 1789, removed to 
Leeds in 1793, and subsequently settled at or 
near Bocking. He published Three Sermons on 
Important Subjects, Whitby, 8vo, 1791; Funeral 
Sermon for Mrs. Fitch Bocking, 8vo, 1815; 
Funeral Sermon for John Tabor, Esq., Bocking, 
1815. When did he die? i & 3 

Famuiuies or TREPSACK AND Forster.—I should 
be greatly obliged for any information respecting 
the Rev. John "Trepsack of Canterbury. His wife, 
who died in 1699, is buried in the cathedral. 
Was he a member of the Chapter, or connected 
with Canterbury ? The name has rather a foreign 
sound, and I believe his arms are given on the 
monumental slab belonging to his wife. 

His brother-in-law was “John Fforster, of 
Dover, Gent.;” who appears, from his marriage 
license, to have been born in 1662. Was there a 
family of this name at Dover at the period in- 
dicated ? C.J.R 

James Forpyce.— Who was James Fordyce, 
who published at Edinburgh, in 1788, A Collection 
of Hymns and Sacred Poems? I take it for 


SvVO, 


| granted, that he was an entirely different person 


| pp. 204-5, 


from his namesake, the celebrated preacher, who 
also published a poetical volume in 1786. J. O. 


Joun Freer.—Any information regarding John 
Freer, an ensign in the 66th Foot in 1768, will be 
thankfully received. x. 0. 

“ Lonpon AND Literary Museum.” —Can any 
one inform me as to the authors of the following 
artic " in this periodical, published in 1822 :— 
Vol. ‘The Bridal Eve,” a dramatic scene, 
pp- 155-56. “The Masque of the Seasons,” by 
R., p. 166. “ Agnes,” a dramatic scene, by M., 
“ Roman Conversations at Bignor,” 
p. 426. — Vol. “The Witches,” a dramatic 
sketch, 492. “ Jephtha,” by R., p. 796. 

R. Ineuts. 
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Lonpon Cuarets.— Can any of your corre- 
spondents give me information about the fol- 
lowing Chapels existing before the Marriage Act, 
1753 ? — 

Park Chapel, Chelsea, built by Sir Richard 
Manningham in 1718. Where situate? how now 
used? Is there any engraving of it ? 

Spring Garden Chapel. Where situate? how 
now used ? any engraving? (The French Chapel 
there was burnt down in 1716.) 


Maddock Street Chapel.— Where was this? | 
Was St. George’s, Hanover Square, the substitute | 


for it ? 

Kensington Palace Chapel.—Any information 
about this? The Marquess of Carmarthen was 
married there in 1712, and the Rev. Mr. Blake- 
way was “ curate" of the Chapel in 1736. 

Wood Street Compter Chapel.—This was pro- 
bably removed when the Compter was located in 
Giltspur Street. Is anything known of it, or of 
Noble Street Chapel ? 

Is any thing known of the Register of Mar- 
riages belonging to Guildhall Chapel, which was 
pulled down about 1820? It is not at the Church 
of St. Lawrence, Jewry, as stated in Cunning- 
ham's London. Joun S. Burn. 

The Grove, Henley. 

Lynn Reets. — In the General History of the 
County of Norfolk (8vo0, Norwich, 1829), pp. 464- 
466, are given extracts from a poetical work, en- 


titled, “ Lenne Redeuiua; or, a Description of 


King’s Lynn in Norfolk . by Ben Adam.” 
It is said to consist of “ Two hundred and four- 
teen MS. pages, beginning at Anno Domini 1, and 
carrying down the events to the reign of King 
Edward IV.” The writer of the History of Nor- 
folk does not appear to have seen the MS. itself, 





time. 
me:— 
“ Well, Mr. Observator, Mitch ke ditch v° with Sir 
Denny Ashburnham’s gingerbread testimony. For there's 
many an unhappy child makes a good man.” — Docto, 
Oates’s Vindication of himself, fol., 1679, p. 47. 
J.C. H. 


Oa essy is a very uncommon name. It does 
not occur, so far as I am aware, in any of the 
Indices of Wills, at the Prerogative Court, London, 
Can any correspondent of * N. & Q.” inform me 
to what part of England it is peculiar at the 
present day, or where any records of it in the 
seventeenth century are to be found ? Sp. 


An instance of its use is now before 


“Tue Pertopicat Press,” &c.— Who was 


| the author of a 12mo volume, entitled The Peri. 


but quotes from extracts which he says are con- | 


tained in a “ Catalogue of Seals presented to the 
Norwich Museum by Richard Taylor, Esq.” 


Strange to say, not only have these extracts from | 


the Lenne Redeuiua disappeared from the Museum, 
but the Catalogue itself is no longer to be found 
there. Can any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” give 
information respecting this work of Ben Adam, 
which, from a marginal date at one place, appears 
to have been written in the year 1676? ‘There is 
a “ Catalogue of Seals and ancient Deeds in the 
Norfolk and Norwich Museum” still in that in- 
stitution, but it is evidently not the one alluded 
to by the historian, for it contains notes in which 
reference is made to “ Mr. Richard Taylor’s book 
on Seals in the Museum” (doubtless the book 
now missing). Moreover, it bears date 1830, 
whereas the History of Norfolk was published in 
1829. Q. 
“ Mitcn ke pitca.”—What is the meaning and 
origin of this old English expression ? 
observed it in pamphlets published in Charles II.’s 


odical Press of Great Britain and Ireland (Lon- 
don, 1824)? Apuna. 


QvorTaTion. — 
“We live to die, and die to live again; 
For life eternal is our destiny, 
And death is but the gate to life, which cannot die. 
Emerita. 


Scatpinc Tuurspay.—What is the meaning of 
this mysterious entry in Laud’s Diary ?— 
[1635.] “Sept. 24. Scalding Thursday.” 
Davip Gam, 


Tauiestn WitiiaMs (An Ioio).—Wanted a per- 
fect list of this gentleman's writings, with the 
places and dates of their publication. His collee- 
tion of Welsh MSS. (including those of his father, 
Iolo Morganwg) is said to have been purchased 
by Lord Llanover. Have any of them been 
edited, and by whom? Any Welsh correspon- 
dent of “N. & Q.” kindly replying to these 
queries will oblige Gorynwe. 


Tite Barn. — There is a house in Woodhay, 
Hants, thus denominated. Could its name have 
been originally “ Tithe Barn,” a place where the 
rector's tithes were collected in kind ? 

N. H.R. 


“Tupor, A Prince or Wares. — An Historical 
Novel; in Two Parts. London, printed by H. H. 
for Jonathan Edwin, at the sign of the Three 
Roses on Ludgate-hill, 1678." Who was the 
writer of this work ? LiALLAwse. 


Sir Joux Wenxtocx: Lorp Wextocx.—Cam- 
den says of this double-distilled traitor, that ot 
his parentage he cannot say anything, the ear- 
liest notice of him which Camden had found being 


| his appointment as Escheator for Bucks and Bed- 


I have | 
| created K.G., and two years afterwards attainted, 


fordshire, 17 Henry VI. In 28 Henry VI. he 
was Chamberlain to Queen Margaret, for whow 
he laid the first stone of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. In or soon after 35 Henry VI., he was 
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having sided with the Duke of York against the 
king. 

He had been severely wounded at St. Alban’s, 
when on the king's side. He was with Edward 
at Towton field ; and, in 6 Edward IV., he had 
summons to Parliament as a baron. But after 
great honours and employments conferred on him 
by King Edward IV., he rejoined the Lancas- 
trians, and was slain at Tewkesbury, May 4, 1471; 


jeaving neither wife nor issue that ever I could 


see—says Camden. 

Ishould be very much obliged to any of your 
correspondents who can give me any account of 
the family, connections, marriage, or issue (if 
any), of this Lord Wenlock.* G. R. C. 


Antuony Younc.—Information is desired as to 
this person, to whom has been attributed the com- 
position of “ God save the King.” (See Chappell’s 
Popular Music, 693). S. Y. R. 


Queries with Answers. 


Cuancettor Livingston. — Watt has the fol- 
lowing article : — 

“Livingston, Chancellor. An Essay on Sheep; with 
Additional Remarks, by William Cobbett. Lond. 1811, 
fyo. 8s.” 

Is Chancellor a Christian name or a name of 
office ? 
appears desirable. Se 4 

[Robert R. Livingston, an eminent American politician 
and lawyer, was born in the city of New York, Nov. 27, 
1746. In 1780 he was appointed Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, and at the adoption of the constitution of New 
York became Chancellor of that state, which office 
he held until 1801, when he went to France as minister 
plenipotentiary, appointed by President Jefferson. In 
1805 Mr. Livingston returned to the United States, and 
employed himself in promoting the arts and agriculture. 
He introduced into the State of New York the use of 
gypsum and the Merino race of sheep. He was president 
of the New York Academy of Fine Arts, and also of the 
Society for the Promotion of Agriculture. He died March 
°6, 1813, with the reputation of an able statesman, a 
learned lawyer, and a most useful citizen. Lieber’s Encyc. 
Americana, viii, 25.] 

Sir Rosert Howarp, K.B., was Governor of 
Bridgnorth Castle for Charles I. when it was sur- 
rendered to the parliament April 26, 1646. Who 
washe? It seems to me that he could not have 
been Sir Robert Howard the dramatist, who is 
said to have been born in 1626, and to have been 
knighted at the Restoration. S. Y. R. 

[Sir Robert Howard was the fifth son of Lord Thomas 
Howard, first Earl of Suffolk. Sir Robert was made 


Knight of the Bath with his brother William at the | 


[* For an interesting paper on the supposed tomb of 
Lord Wenlock in Tewkesbury Church, see “N. & Q.,” 
24S. ix. 175.—Ep. ] 

. [t Anthony Young is noticed in our 2"¢ S. vii. 64— 

D. 


In either case some account of this author | 


creation of Charles, Prince of Wales, in 1616. He is no- 
ticed in Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 280; Collins's Peerage by 
Brydges, iii. 154; Lord Braybrooke’s Hist. of Audley End, 
p. 39; Nichols’s Prog. of James J., iii. 220; and Henry 
Howard's Memorials of the Howard Family, p. 54; but 
nothing is known of him. ] 


Treac.Le Brete — I have heard of a Breeches 
Bible and a Vinegar Bible; but now a friend tells 
me there is a Treacle Bible. What is its history ? 

Cri. 

[The Treacle Bible is so called from those printed in 
the time of Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth (among 
others that of Coverdale, 1535), in which the Balm of 
Gilead is called the Treacle of Gilead, as in the following 
passages of the edition of 1575: — 

“Is there no triacle at Giliad? Is there no Phisition 
there? Why then is not the health of my people re- 
covered ? ”—Jer. viii. 22. 

“Goe up unto Giliad, and bring friacle, O virgin thou 
daughter of Egypt: but in vayne shalt thou goe to sur- 
gerie, for thy wound shal not be stopped.” —Jer. xlvi. 
11, 


“Tue History or Miss Crarinpa CaTHcart 
AND Miss Fanny Renton.”—This work was pub- 
lished by Newbery, in two volumes, Oct. 1765. 
See list of books published, Gent.'s Mag., vol. 
xxxv. p. 485. Ishall be much obliged for any in- 
formation about this book. Did these ladies ever 
exist in form and substance? or are they crea- 
tures of some fertile imagination? Real, or ficti- 
tious, who wrote the History * C. 


[ This work is one of Jane Marshall's novels, authoress 
| of Letters for the Improvement of Youth, and Sir Harry 
Gayglove, a comedy printed in Scotland, but never per- 
formed. A list of her works is given in Watt's Biblio- 
theca, where her name is spelt Marishall. ] 


Tue Ricut Hon. Joun Smirn, successively 
Speaker of the House of Commons and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, was living in 1722. Whendid 
he die, and where was he buried ? Ss. Y. BR 

[The death of the Speaker is thus announced in The 
Political State of Great Britain, xxvi. 455; “On Wed- 
nesday morning, Oct. 2, 1723, died the Rt. Hon. John 
Smith of Tydworth, co. Southampton, Esq. one of the 
four principal Tellers of His Majesty’s kxchequer, a 
privy counsellor, and formerly Speaker of the Hon. House 
of Commons. He was a person who, on all critical occa- 
sions, had given signal proofs as well of his zeal and affec- 
tion for the present happy establishment, as of his inviol- 
able uprightness and integrity.” } 


Pimiico.— There is a Devonshire proverb, 
“To keep it in Pimlico,” that is, to keep a house 
in nice order. Can you inform me from whence 
we get the name of the place, Pimlico? Whether 
| it has any reference to the proverb? CC. H. G. 

{Four articles on the origin of the word Pimlico ap- 
peared in our First Series; but without any allusion to 
this proverb. Pimlico kept a place of entertainment in 
or near Hoxton, and was celebrated for his nut-brown 
ale. The place seems afterwards to have been called by 
his name, aad is constantly mentioned by our early 
| dramatists. } 


| 
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Replies. 


rHE DEVIL. 
(3"¢ S. iv. 246.) 

The History of the Evil Spirit as dealt with by 
Revelation and Tradition, Paganism and Popular 
Superstition, Heresy and Infidelity, Literature 
and Art, would no doubt, if treated in a reverent 
and Christian spirit, form a very instructive and 
profitable, though a very painful and more or less 
repulsive work. To see so awful a subject treated 
in a merely “interesting” or “ light-literature ” 
style, not to say with downright levity, would be 
both repulsive and mischievous. 

There is a book by J. G. Meyer (or Mayer) 
called Historia Diabolt, Tribing, 1777, 4to, which 
I have never seen, but suspect to be little more 
than a collection of witch-stories and such like. 
De Foe’s History of the Devil is unworthy of the 
title or of its author. He writes much more to 
the purpose in Robinson Crusoe, in that striking 
passage where Friday (somewhat like a certain 
Zulu of recent celebrity) dumbfounders and com- 
pletely shuts up his instructor by asking two or 
three questions; which, simple and natural as 
they were, were yet unanswerable, as they in- 
volved the whole tremendous Mystery of Evil and 
the Evil One.* 

For much curious matter and some striking 
Eastern traditions respecting “The Prince of this 
World,” I would refer r. to a work of singular 
interest and profound learning, The Many Man- 
sions in the House of the Father, by the late Rev. 
G. S. Faber, section iii. chap. vii—ix. The scope 
of Mr. Faber's views may be shortly given in the 
words of a learned writer of last century: “ As it 


is highly credible that Satan, whilst an Angel of 


Light, was a Fountain-Spirit, and Hierarch in 
the place of this World; so we may hence the 
more naturally account for his particular envy 
and enmity to Mankind, the designed successors 
to his kingdom; as also for that share of dominion 
he still retains, till the time of his binding shall 
come.” (Hartley's Paradise Restored, Lond., 
1764, p. 3.) 

Cf. Béhme’s account of the “ Throne-Angels,” 
and the Fall of Lucifer,—J. B.’s Theosophick 
Philosophy Unfolded, by Taylor, Lond. 1691, 
pp- 20, 45, 341, 371. Henry Brooke’s autograph 
in my copy of the Theosophic Philosophy, suggests 
a reference to his Fool of Quality, Kingsley’s edn. 
vol. ii, pp. 140-141, where he follows Béhme. 
See also, Rev. J. Deane, On the Worship of the 
Serpent; Rev. W. Haslam’s The Cross and the 

* Friday’s last question, which points to the ultimate 
repentance and salvation of the Evil Spirit, opens out a 
curious field of thought and literature; starting, say, 
with Origen, and coming down to Bailey’s Festus. 


: ie 

| vol. ii. pp. 152-3, 195-7. 

| an Ox by the Jews, and a Rabbinic writer says: 
| 


(3rd §. IV. Oor. 24, 63. 





| Serpent ; Dr. S. R. Maitland’s Eruvin; and En. 
nemoser’s History of Magic. With the last, com. 
| pare “The German Ideas of the Devil in the 
Sixteenth Century,” in Freytag’s graphic Pictures 
| of German Life, vol. i. ch. x11. 
| It was one of Coleridge’s heresies (if I may use 
this old fashioned word), that he denied “the 
personal existence of the Evil Principle,” and 
considered the Devil “a mere fiction, or, at the 
best, an allegory.” See a Note he wrote in a 
copy of Robinson Crusoe; and another he wrote 
in Smith’s “Select Discourses,” given in his 
Notes and Lectures upon Shakspeare, &c., London, 
1849, vol. ii. pp. 135, 154. Swedenborg held a 
similar doctrine.—Cf. his Heaven and Heil, §§ 311 
and 544. Is there not, by-the-way, a modern 
work on “ The Personality of the Tempter?” 
The mysterious affinities which exist between 
the Demoniacal and the Bestial led the Heathen 
to represent their Demons, such as Pan, the 
Fauns, Satyrs, &c., in the shape of rough shaggy 
Animals. Thus Pan, the God of this World, 
“is portrayed by the Ancients in this guise; on 
his head a pair of Horns that reach to Heaven, 
his body rough and hairy, his beard long and 
shaggy, his shape biformed, above like a Man, below 
like a Beast, his Feet like Goat's hoofs,” and from 
this he was especially called “ the Goat-footed.” 
Now, when the Heathen Teutons and Northern 
Nations embraced Christianity, there were a few 
who hung back, (as was the case in every nation), 
and for a long time clung to the ancient belief, 
and in secret continued to practise their rites. 
| From this state of things, the Demonology of the 
| Ancients mingled itself imperceptibly with Chris- 
tianity. Accordingly, Satan, “ the god of this 
World,” naturally took the place of Pan; and, 
after great Pan was dead, inherited his Horns 
and Hoofs. As Ennemoser observes, the repre- 
sentation of the Devil as a Black He-Goat was 
of high antiquity ; and in oaths it was a common 
formula to swear “ by the He-Goat’s skull,” or 
imprecate, “ May the He-Goat shame him.” He 
adds, “ The best known marks of the Devil are 
the Cloven Foot, the Goat’s Beard, the Cock’s 
Feather, and the Ox’s Tail.”* In the Witch- 
Orgies of the Middle Ages, the Devil used to 
appear either riding on a He-Goat, or in the shape 
of a He-Goat with a black man’s face. Thus in 
Goethe’s Walpurgisnacht, the He-Goat figures 
conspicuously. Besides these popular superstl- 
tions, the Mysteries and Moralities so frequent 
in the Middle Ages probably served to keep up 
this association of ideas, and to familiarise men's 





* Cf. Ennemoser’s History of Magic, Howitt’s trans. 
The Devil was sometimes called 
« Sam- 
mael is sometimes seen in the likeness of an Ox or a Hog. 
Particularly in the time of pestilence, he appears in the 
likeness of a black Ox.”—Stehelin, p. 190. 
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minds with the half-human, half-bestial, horned, 
and goat-footed representations of the Evil One. 

The Heathen Symbolism thus adopted in the 
Middle Ages was itself, however, derived in great 
measure from primitive Revelation and Tradition, 
and was countenanced by some mysterious allu- 
sons in Holy Scripture. Thus in Isai. xiii. 21, 
the word we translate “ Satyrs,” and which in the 
original signifies rough, hairy creatures, is rendered 
inthe LX.X. by Saudna, Demons.* I subjoin a 
passage from Brown's Sacred Tropology, Edinb. 
1768. In treating “ Of Metaphors respecting 
Fallen Angels,” he observes : — 

“They are called Goats, or Hairy Ones (Lev. xvii. 
7; 2Chron. xi. 15. Heb.) Before God their moral ap- 
pearance, oft before men, their visible, how unsightly, 
abominable, and shocking! How they delight in, feed 
upon, and are filled with the poison of iniquity. Their 
behaviour, how detestable to every one holy and pure! 
With what pleasure they perform mischief; what injury 
they do Christ’s militant Sheep! And how oft, under 
the form of Goats, Satyrs, and other hairy animals, have 
their Heathenish votaries adored them!” —p. 120. 

In Mr. Mossman’s excellent little Glossary of 
the Principal Words used in a Figurative, Typical, 
w Mystical Sense in the H.S., &e., Lond. 1854 
we find : — 

“Goat. — (1.) A She-Goat offered in the Levitical 
sacrifices denoted Penitence. Thomas Aquinas. (2.) Sin 
itself. Bernard. (3.) Wicked and unclean persons (lost 
Souls): S. Mat. xxv. 33. Cf. Lev. xvii. 7, where the 
word translated ‘ Devils’ signifies in the Hebrew ‘ Goats.’ 
4.) That God ‘ will not eat bulls’ flesh, nor drink th 
blood of goats,’ Ps. 1.13, signifies that He will not accept 
the sacrifice of the Proud. Bernard.”—>p. 51. 


By the Rabbinic writers, the Devil is frequently 
termed Seirissim, i. e. a Goat; and when the 
Jews fell into superstition, they used to make a 
yearly deprecatory offering of a Goat to Satan, 
which they styled “a Present.” Thus, too, Esau, 
i Be€nAos, the great human type of Satan, was 
rough and hairy like a Goat, and lived in the land 
of Seir or Edom; and all his names, Esau, Seir, 
and Edom are used to denote the Evil Spirit. See 
Stehelin’s Traditions of the Jews, Lond. 1732, 
pp. 191, 200-202. Cf. also, Sir Thos. Browne's 
Vulgar Errors, b. v. ch. 23, § 17. Among all 
nations, the He-Goat is the especial emblem of 
Uncleanness and Lasciviousness, and thus becomes 
anatural symbol of the Prince of Unclean Spirits. 
Having shown that the Cloven Foot of Satan re- 
presents a Goat's hoof, I shall throw together a 
lew passages relating to the subject. 

Abp. Leighton observes, in a Lecture on St. 
Mat. vii. 15: — 








*“The word Seirim (trans. ‘ Devils’ in Lev. and 
Chron., and ‘ Satyrs’ in Isaiah) simply imports Goats; 
and the object worshipped by the Israelites under that 
name, was doubtless the Mendes of the Egyptians, or, as 
the Greeks called that pantheistic divmity, the Universal 
Pan.”—Faber’s Many Mansions, 2nd ed. p. 260. 
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As for the grand deceiver, the Devil, the vulgar 
Fable, that in all Apparitions whatsoever there is still 
the shape of a Cloven Foot, holds true, for there is some- 
thing in their carriage that, narrowly eyed, will tell what 
they are.” 

In the wild scene of the Witch's Kitchen in 
Goethe’s Faust, Mephistopheles says to the Witch 
whom he has thrown into a state of rage and 
amazement : — 

“ Dost thou know me, thou atomy, thou scarecrow? 
Dost thou know thy lord and master? . Hast thou no 
more any respect for the Red doublet? Canst thou not 
distinguish the Cock’s feather ? 

“ The Witch. © Master, pardon this rough reception. 
But I see no Cloven Foot. Where then are your two 
Ravens? 

“ Mephist. This once the apology may serve. For, to 
be sure, it is some while since we saw each other. The 
march of intellect too, which licks all the world into 
shape, has even reached the Devil. The Northern Phan- 
tom is now no more to be seen. Where do you see 
Horns, Tail, and Claws? And as for the Foot, which J 
cannot do without, it* would prejudice me in society; 
therefore, like many a gallant, I have worn false calves 
these many years.” 

Mr. Hayward appends to the above the fol- 
lowing note : — 

“The old German Catechisms, from Luther’s time 
downwards, were generally adorned with a frontispiece, 
representing the Devil with all the above-mentioned ap- 
pendages.” 

Dr. Arnold objects to the Miltonic representa- 
tion of Satan, and prefers what I may call the 
Panic :— 

“ By giving the Devil a human likeness, and repre- 
enting him as a bad man, you necessarily get some 
image of what is good as well as of what is bad, for no 
man is entirely evil. The Hoofs, the Horns, the Tail, 
were all useful in this way, as giving you an image ot 
something altogether disgusting ; and so Mephistopheles, 
and the utterly contemptible and hateful character of the 
Little Master in Sintram, are far more true than the 
Paradise Lost.” 

Mr. Neale, in his delightful work, The Unseen 
World, Lond. 1850, p. 192, says something similar, 
and shows that “no Medieval Poet could have 
written Paradise Lost.” EIRIONNACH. 





Any one who wishes to make out the history 
of this notion, must investigate the incorporation 
of the heathen evil spirit with that of the New 
Testament. He may find his first references in an 
Appendix to the Dictionnaire des Sciences Occultes, 
Paris, 1846, 2 vols. 8vo, a part of the Abbé Migne’s 
enormous undertaking. This dictionary contains a 
great quantity of matter connected with demons, 
and the old stories about them. Possibly some 
volume of the collection is more directly devoted 
to our subject, but I cannot find one in the list. 

There is a long discussion in the Mirabilia 
Angelorum ac Demonum, the first book of Gaspar 
Schott’s Physica Curiosa, Herbipoli, 1662, 4to. 

| Many references will be found here. There is 
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u chapter “ De proprii cujusque nati Demonis 
inquisitione,” in the second volume of Fludd’s 
Utriusque Cosmi Historia, Oppenheim, 1619, 2 
vols. folio. Watt's Bibliotheca, under the heads 
“ Demon,” “Devil,” &c. contains many refer- 
ences. ‘The first work named by me can be got at 
once, and will perhaps last until others can be 
heard of. 

Milton’s “splendid nonsense” will, I believe, 
be found to have little which is not of earlier date, 
in all that relates to the habits and doings of the 
infernal spirits. I have seen it stated that even 
the great guns which knocked down the gaseous 
angels with hard iron are older than Paradise 


, 


Lost. ‘That is, the splendour is Milton’s, the 
“ nonsense” is borrowed, if indeed it be non- 
sense. A. De Morean. 


One of the most interesting ancient represent- 
ations of Satan occurs in the MS. of Caedmon, in 
the Bodleian, Oxford. The whole series of illustra- 
tions has been well facsimilied for the Archolo- 
gia. J.C. J. 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 
(3" S. iii. 506 ; iv. 189, 241, 271.) 


Before quitting the subject of Sir Francis 
Drake's first marriage, and while giving my best 
thanks to your correspondent for his conclusive 
answer to my inquiry, I should like to correct a 
mistake into which he has inadvertently fallen. 

I have not applied a single epithet of disparage- 
ment to Saltash. An ancient borough, and pos- 
sessed of important jurisdiction, it was, as he says, 
a town of some consequence in Drake's time. 
But what then? There is no more connection 
between Saltash and the “out-of-the-way and 
humble village” 
between Westminster and Bermondsey : for, simi- 
larly, the two places lie actually in different 
counties, and on contrary sides of the dividing 
river. It was at St. Budeaux, in Devonshire, 
and not at Saltash, in Cornwall, that Drake mar- 
ried Mary Newman. At St. Budeaux, some 
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of which I spoke, than there is | 


thirteen and a half years later, Mary Drake was | 


buried. 


of the statement how exactly the description— 
“ out-of-the-way and humble”—fits St. Budeaux ; 
or of the assertion, that the village retains no 
traces of having been other than what it is at the 
present day—an obscure and retired spot. 

No Englishman, and especially no west country- 
man, can fail to regard Sir Francis Drake as one 
of the foremost heroes in our annals; and yet 


baie Tei gute Beadle, toned. 0 any | sir Fy Drak have been loking over my a 
¥ ’ | respecting Plymouth, and I find that I have the 


this confessedly great man may not ey be | 


thought to fall somewhat short of absolute per- 
fection. 


In the minute portrait of Drake's cha- 
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racter, drawn by a contemporary hand, an ardent 
love of home is not, I believe,* one of the qualities 
with which the Admiral is accredited. Your cor- 
respondent is a little hard upon me, when he 
asserts that there is absolutely no support for my 
remarks to the effect, that Drake’s heart was so 
much absorbed in his enterprises as to induce the 
idea that he sat loosely to the ties of married 
life. On this point your correspondent shall an- 
swer himself. With reference to my note, that 
Drake’s marriage took place July 4, 1569, he 
says :— 

“He [Drake] seems to have snatched a temporary 
comfort in matrimony. I say ‘temporary comfort,’ be- 
cause, in the autumn of the same year (1569), he made a 
secret vovage to the West Indies; and repeated it twice 
in the following year, ‘to gain intelligence’ of his ene- 
mies ....” 

I may be imagining too high a standard of con- 
jugal affection ; but (I ask any impartial person) 
do these voyages, waiting so immediately on mar- 
riage, indicate the ardour of a bridegroom, or 
even the ordinary attachment to home of a hus- 
band? Are they not rather signs of a master 
passion—of that high-souled courage, and that 
indomitable energy, which conquered fortune and 
won an everlasting fame? When to Drake's 
frequent and prolonged absences is added the 
fact of his wife having lived (in St. Budeaux 
village, as far as we can judge,) so obscurely as 
to have slipped out of memory altogether, and 
superadded the existence of a local tradition, 
which points at a woman left in lengthened un- 
certainty of her husband's fate, I think that my 
“insinuation” cannot be called quite baseless. 
With every respect for your correspondent’s 
opinions, I may observe that the data on which 
to found an estimate of Drake's character are 
sufficiently patent to account for, if not to justify, 
diverse conclusions. But, although I have ven- 
tured to speculate on a particular topic, I am not 
a whit the less sincere in my admiration of the 
many rare gifts that so pre-eminently distinguished 
this brave and magnanimous sea-king. 

Joun A. C, Vincent. 

Plymouth. 





Since my Note to you (anéé p. 272) respecting 


following : — 

“ 25th January, 1582. The Lady Marie, the wife of Sir 
Francis Drake, Knut., buried.” 

The words in italics are in red ink. This is an 
extract from the register of St. Andrew's church, 
Plymouth; which registers commence the year 
previous, viz. 1581. How can the entry of 
burial be recorded as above as well as at St. 


* As well as my memory serves me, for I have here no 
books to refer to. 
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Budeaux, as your correspondent J. A. C. Vin- 
| opened their mouths, and gave signs of joy; all 


vent, states? Were such double entries common 
in former days? And if so, can any other in- 
stance be pointed out? Lysons’s Devon (p. 89) 
savs St. Budeaux is a daughter church to St. 
Andrew's, Plymouth. As the entry is so pecu- 
larly written in the St. Andrew's register, I 


should think it most probable that the body of 


the Lady Marie was there interred. Can her 
tomb or grave be pointed out in either church or 
yard ? G. P. 


ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA PREACHING TO 
THE FISHES. 
(3" S. iv. 289.) 

Though I have many works on the Lives and 
Legends of the Saints, I find the sermon of St. 
Anthony of Padua to the fishes given at length 
in only one, which is in Portuguese, with the fol- 
lowing title : — 

“Flos Santorum, Historia das Vidas e obras insignes 

jos Santos. Pelo Padre Frey Diogo do Rosario da Or- 
dem dos Pregudores. Em Lisboa, 1620.” 
But as this saint was a native of Lisbon, and is 
« highly venerated in Portugal, a lengthened 
detail of his life and miracles would be most likely 
to be given in a Portuguese work of saints’ lives. 
The account states that the saint, preaching at 
Rimini, and being unable to make any impression 
upon several heretics there, walked down to the 
sa, and called upon the fishes to come and hear 
the word of God, since those men refused to listen 
tohim. A multitude of large and small fishes 
immediately raised their heads out of the water, 
and arranged themselves in order before the saint, 
who preached to them in these words, which I 
translate from the Portuguese work : — 

“My brethren ye fishes, you are under a great obliga- 
tion to return thanks to our Lord, as far as you are capa- 
ble, for he is your Creator, and you are his creatures, who 
have received from his hand being and life, and also 
# noble an element for you to live in; and that you 
have sweet and salt waters according as he has dis- 
posed them for you. He has also given you many 
places where you can escape the fury of tempests, 
and provided that your element should be transpa- 
rent and clear, so that you may better see the ways by 
which you have to go and to come, and the inconvenien- 
ces which you have to avoid. Also that he has provided 
you with fins, and power to move in what direction you 
please. You, at the creation of the world, were blessed 
by God, and through his blessing you received power to 
multiply. You, at the deluge which destroyed so many 
living creatures, were preserved without any destruction. 
To you it was committed to preserve the prophet Jonas, 
and after the third day to cast him upon the land sound 
and safe. You paid the tax and tribute for our Lord 
Jesus Christ when living as a poor man upon earth, he 
had not wherewith to pay, offering in your mouth pay 
for Christ and St. Peter. You, before and after the re- 
surrection, were eaten by the eternal King Jesus Christ ; 
% that for these and many other things you are bound to 
praise and glorify God.” 





| 





At these and other words of the saint, the fishes 


bowing their heads, and praising God in the best 
manner they could; and, after receiving the holy 
man’s blessing, they replunged into the deep. 
The miracle led to the conversion of all those who 
befure had obstinately refused to listen to the 
saint. F.C. H. 


I cannot at this moment refer to an authen- 
tic copy of this sermon; but Mr. Datrton will 
find a description of the congregation in Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn, and moreover distinct evi- 
dence of the excellent frame of mind with which 
it was received by each individual of it. What 
gives an air of truthfulness to the story is, that 
the sermon seems to have had precisely the effect 
of two-thirds of those of our own day : — 

“Die Predigt geendet, 
Ein jedes sich wendet : 
Die Hechten bleiben Diebe, 
Die Aale viel lieben. 
Die Predigt hat gefallen, 
Sie bleiben wie alle. 
“Die Krebs gehn zuriicke, 
Die Stockfisch bleiben dicke, 
Die Karpfen viel fressen, 
Die Predigt vergessen. 
Die Predigt hat gefallen, 
Sie bleiben wie alle.” 
G. H. Krxastey. 





The sermon will be found in Addison's Travels 
in Italy. Salvator Rosa's fine picture on this sub- 
ject is in Earl Spencer's collection at Althorpe, 
Northamptonshire. (Vide Moule’s Heraldry of 
Fish, p. 289.) Joun Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. 





Let me inform Mr. Darrow that there is a ver- 
sion of St. Anthony's sermon to the fish in the 
4th chap. of part ii. of a book much read in Wales, 
and entitled, Drich y Prif-Oesoedd, or View of 
the Primitive Ages, by Theophilus Evans, a Breck- 
nockshire vicar, where it is quoted as from Ad- 
dison's Travels into Italy, p. 26. If Mr. Darron 
cannot procure this last work, which of course 
will bring him one step nearer to the original Ita- 
lian, I will translate the discourse as it stands 
in the Welsh, and forward it to “ N. & Q.” 

I can assure your readers that the saint im- 
proved the occasion to the utmost, and displayed 
in a wonderful degree the power, so rare among 
modern homilists, of exactly adapting his ideas 
and expression to the intelligence and circum- 
stances of his audience. It is quite a model of a 
practical sermonette (for it is by no means lengthy), 
and must have gone straight home to the hearts 
of the hearers. 

It does begin “Dearly beloved Fish,” and it 
ends with an injunction to the finny congrega- 
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tion, “ though they cannot sound forth the glory 
of God with their tongues to express their rever- 
ence in the best way they are able, namely, by 
bobbing their heads.” This they did, and dispersed 
in the most orderly manner. 
I await the expression of Mr. Datron’s wishes 
nd your own. G. C. GELDART. 


BED-GOWN AND NIGHT-DRESS. 
(3rd S. iv. 246.) 

The circumstances described by Fielding (Joseph 
Andrews, bk. i. chap. v.) imply that Lady Booby 
had some dress on, and that the word naked is not 
to be taken absolutely but relatively; which is 
confirmed by the description of Parson Adams 
(bk. iv. chap. xiv.), who is said to be naked whilst 
he is “ standing in his shirt.” The same chapter, 
in describing Didapper’s adventure, distinguishes 
the shirt from the night or dressing gown, and we 
may infer from its diamond buttons and laced 
ruffles that he slept in his day shirt. The night- 
gown of Fielding was probably the modern dress- 
ing-gown, as appears from John Evelyn (died 
1706), who, in describing “ ladies dresses,” says :— 

“sTwice twelve day-smocks of Holland fine, 
With cambric sleves, rich point to joyn 
(For she despises Colbertine). 

Twelve more for night, all Fianders lac’d, 
Or else she'll think herself disgrac’d. 

rhe same her night-gown must adorn, 
With two point waistcoats for the morn.” 

The night-gown was called also night-rail ; the 
word rail, according to Horne Tooke, being Anglo- 
Saxon for to cover, to cloak, thus carrying back 
its use many centuries; but rai/ was not appro- 
priated to night-dress exclusively. It was worn 
at day time also in the streets, in the reign of 
Anne : — 

“ Amongst many other ridiculous fashions that pre- 
vailed in this country, since the reign of Queen Anne, 
was that of the ladies wearing bed-gowns in the streets 
about forty years ago. The canaille of Dublin were so 
disgusted with this fashion, or perhaps deemed it so pre- 
judicial to trade, that they tried every expedient to 
abolish it. They insulted in the streets and public places 
those ladies who complied with it, and ridiculed it in 
ballads. But the only expedient that proved effectual 
was, the prevailing on an unfortunate female, who had 
been condemned for a murder, to appear at the place of 
execution in a bed-gown.” (Walker’s Historical Memoirs 
of the Irish Bards, 1818.) 

Although women wore night-rails, the men did 
not in Middleton’s time,* 
Quinborough it is said, “ Books in women’s hands 
are as much against the hair, methinks, as to see 
men wear stomachers or night-railes.” (Fairholt, 
Costume in England, p. 570.) 

The night-shirt or bed-gown was distinct from 
the dressing-gown, for Louis XIV. (1643-1715), 





Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. 


for in his Mayor of 


on retiring, was presented by the Dauphin with 


his “ chemise de nuit,” which was aired by a valet 
of the wardrobe, and his majesty then rose out of 
his chair to put on his robe de chambre, bowing 
to his courtiers as the signal for their dismissal, 
In the morning after breakfasting, Louis took off 
his morning gown (robe de chambre), and the 
Marquis de la Salle assisted him in taking of 
his night-vest (chemise de nuit) by the left-hand, 
while Bontemps was similarly employed on the 
right. (Penny Mag. 1841, p. 34, 35.) 

Lord Hervey, in describing the bedding of the 
Prince of Orange with the eldest daughter of 
George II. says ( Memuirs, i. 310) : — 

“ But when he was undressed, and came in his night- 
gown and night-cap into the room to go to bed, the ap- 
pearance he made was as indescribable as the astonished 
countenances of everybody who beheld him. From the 
shape of his brocaded gown, and the make of his back, 
he looked behind as if he had no head, and before as if he 
had no neck and no legs.” 


In the Gentleman's Magazine (April, 1756, vi. 
231), the marriage of her brother, the father of 
George III. is thus described : — 

“Their majesties retiring to the apartments of the 
Prince of Wales, the bride was conducted to her bed- 
chamber, and the bridegroom to his dressing-room, when 
the Duke undressed him, and his Majesty did his Royal 
Highness the honour to put on his shirt. The bride was 
undressed by the Princesses; and being in bed in a rich 
undress, his Majesty came into the room, and the Prince 
following soon after in a night-gown of silver stuff and 
cap of the finest lace, the Quality [nobility] were ad- 
mitted to see the bride and bridegroom sitting up in the 
bed, surrounded by all the royal family. His majesty 
was dressed in a gold brocade turned up with silk, em- 
broidered with large flowers in silver and colours, as was 
the waistcoat; the buttons and star were diamonds. 
Several noblemen were in gold brocades of 300/. to 5001 
a suit.” 

T. J. Bucxton. 


Your correspondent W. P. will find many refer- 
ences on this subject in Mr. Halliwell’s Archaic 
Dictionary, in voce “Naked Bed.” To these I 
would add Othello, IV. 1, and the chapter of Joseph 
Andrews succeeding to that he has quoted (vi.), 
p. 25. (My references are to the 2nd edition, 1742.) 
This phrase would seem to have lingered much 
later than the custom which occasioned it. Beau 
Didapper retained his shirt (vol. ii. p. 279), 
though we are told (p. 278) that he had “ disen- 
cumbered himself from the little clothes he had 
on”; and Parson Adams was endued with the 
same garment (p. 286), though he had “ jumped 
out of bed without staying to put a rag of clothes 
on” (p. 279). If W.P. will turn up his Tristram 
Shandy, at the scene of the hero's baptism (ed. 
1761, vol. iv. chap. xiv), he will find additional 
proofs that at least as far back as a century ago 
our ancestors had attained to a sleeping-dress. 

J. D. CampBeELt. 
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QUAINT SURNAMES. 
(3 S. iv. 163.) 

The number of curious surnames is legion. A 
pamphlet of twenty or thirty pages, in which every 
other word would be a queer surname, might be 
written. But these sort of names, like most things 
in the present age of progress, seldom mean what 
they seem, and may be generally accounted for 
with very little research. Thus in such names as 
Image and Marriage, the last syllable is from wich, 
4 dwelling-place ; whilst such names as Balaam 
ind Sneezum are compounded of ham, of the same 
neaning. Death, Dearth, and Dark are from 
De Ath, De Arth, and D’Arques, in France. 
Bottle is from the Sax. dotl, bold, an abode, dwel- 
ling. Names ending in sel, sell, saul, shull, sole, 
all, all, are generally from the Sax. heal, D. hal, 
wal, G. saal, Dan. and Sw. sal, Fr. salle, It. Sp. 
ala, all from the L. aula, Gr. ata}. Cf. the sur- 
names Bentall, Bramhall, Counsell, Gomersall, 
Mansell, Minshull, Mothersole, Plimsaul, Plimp- 
all, Plimsol, Plimsoll, Shrubsole. Grief is i. g. 
Greave, t.e. Reeve, from the Sax. gerefa, G. graf, 
i bailiff; Comfort, from the Cornish cwm-vrordh, 
the great way; Stiff is from Stephen; Simper 
fom St. Pierre; Rainbird from Rambert, the 
averse of Bertram, by corruption, Bertrand. 
Tubb and Tubbs may, like the Cornwallian 
lubby, be nicknames of Thomas ; Perfect is pro- 
tably from some place named Pierrefitte in 
France; Coward is doubtless i. g. Goward, a 
patronymic of Gow or Gough, from the W. gof, 
asmith ; and Cobbell is a diminutive of Cobb. I 
take it that Bugg is i. g. Bach, from G. bach, a 
brook, or backe, a hill; hence, as French diminu- 
tives, Bacot, Bacon, by corruption, Buggin. Sig, 
Sigg, Seak, Sug, in names of Gotho-Teutonic 
origin, is generally = to the Greek vm in Ni- 
ander, and the Latin vie in Victoria; and is 
derived from the A.-S. sige, O.-N. sigr, vic- 


tory; hence Segar, Sigar, Siggers, Seager, Sugar, | 
Sigbert, Sigmund, Sigismund, Sigrist, Sigwin, | 


Seakins, i.g. Siggins. Stott may be from stot, a 
horse ; in the Scottish, a young bullock, a steer, 
from the Sax. stotte; hence Stotter may mean 
me who has the charge of stots; hence also as 
patronymics, Stoddard, var. Stoddart, Stodhart, 
Stothard, Stothert, Stothurd, Studdard, Stuttard. 
Although we have many names from beasts, and 
some few from birds, I doubt much whether we 
tave a single one from the finny tribe, notwith- 
standing the existence of some forty names which 
vould appear to be so derived. Thus Dace is i. ¢. 
Days, i. e. David's; Roach means a rock ; Whale is 
\foreigner ; ‘T'urbot is for Tebbut, corrupted from 
Theobald ; Gudgeon, Sturgeon, and Mullet are 
dminutives of Gouge, Sturge, and Mull; and 
Chabot is another diminutive. Gurnard and 
Pilchard are patronymics. Dolphin is possibly of 
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Cornish origin ; Burt may be the same as Bright, 
and Wilks is from Wilkins, a diminutive of Will; 
Maid is doubtless the same as Mead and Meadow. 
Jack is not from Jacques, as some assert, but from 
Jannock, a diminutive of Jan, i. e. John; Luce 
seems to be from Lucius; Eel is probably from Eli ; 
and Tench is doubtless the same as Dench, and 
the Gaelic name Tainsh; Par is from Pierre, 
whilst Herring and Whiting are either patrony- 
mics, or compounded of ing, a meadow. Among 
very many names relating to the medical world 
we have Bark, Bowell, Brain, Fever, Glister, 
Gumboil, Lance, Lancet, Morter, Motion, Pestel, 
Physick, Pill, Plaster, Truss, Whitlow. Brain is 
corrupted from an Irish name; Bowell is pro- 
bably i. g. Powell, i. e. Ap-Howell; Fever is 
the same as the Fr. name Le Fevre, “ the smith”; 
Motion is a diminutive (perhaps of Mote or 
Mott); Gumboil is corrupted from the German 
name Gumpold or Gumbold; Physick is from a 
Cornish local name; Pill is the same as the Peck- 
sniflian name Peel, signifying a fortification ; Truss 
is probably from Theresa, and Whitlow may mean 
the white mound. R. S. CHarnocx. 


DON QUIXOTE. 
(3"4 S. iv. 227.) 


Your reference to the new Catalogue of the 
Library of the British Museum has probably put 
Canon Darton in the way of obtaining the in- 
formation sought for in the queries above quoted, 
but the following jottings may possibly supply an 
occasional fact otherwise overlooked. CANoNn 
Darton asks in the first place for the titles and 
dates of the Latin, Danish, and Portuguese trans- 
lations of Don Quixote. The title and date of 
the Portuguese version are given in Brunet (new 
ed. p. 1750) as follows : — 

“© EncGennoso fidalgo D. Quixote de la Mancha, 
traduzido em vulgar. Lisboa, 1803, 6 vols. in-8.” 

This is probably a reprint of the Portuguese 
translation mentioned by Navarrete, the title of 
which he gives more fully : — 

“O engenhoso Fidalgo Dom Quixote de la Mancha. 
Por Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Traduzido em 
vulgar. Lisboa, na tipografia Rollandiana, 1794. 6 tomos, 
8°, 

An exceedingly interesting dramatic version in 
Portuguese, of Don Quirote is given in the 
Teatro Comico Portuguez of the unfortunate 
Antonio José da Sylva (Lisbon, 1759, t.1), under 
the following title: — 

“ Vida do grande D. Quixote de la Mancha, E do 
Gordo Sancho Pangea, que se representon no Theatro do 
Bairro Alto de Lisboa no mez de Outubro de 1733.” 

An excellent French version of this drama 
by M. Ferdinand Denis is given in the Chefs 
d(Euvre des Théatres E'trangers (Paris, 1827). 








1 
For the biography of poor José da Sylva him- | 
self, see also the Resume de [ Histoire Littéraire | 
du Portugal (Paris, 1826), by the same writer, 
and the Histoire de la Littérature Brésilienne ot 
Ferdinand Wolf, which has been just published 
at Berlin by that indefatigable Spanish and Por- 
tuguese scholar. (Berlin, 1363, p. 31.) 

As to the Danish translation, it would appear 
from Brunet (p. 1754) that two translations of 
Don Quizote have appeared in that language ; one 
by C. D. Biehl, Copenhagen, 1776, 4 vols. in-8, 
and another by F. Schaldemose, Copenhagen, 
1829-31, 4 vols. in-8. 

Brunet makes no mention of the Latin version, 
of which among my own books I can discover no 
trace except what may be inferred from the pas- 
sage of Ticknor extracted by Canon Dacron, 
and the following reference to the subject by 
Navarrete in his Life of Cervantes, already 
quoted ; — 


“ Algunos curiosos nos han dado noticia de una traduc- | 
cion latina del Quijote becha por un literato aleman; de | 


otra en lengua danesa por una dama de Copenhague, y 
aun de algunos en Sueco y Ruso; pero no constaéndonvus 
estos hechos per noticias tan positivas como las que hemos 
dado anteriormente, nos parece propio manifestarlo asi 
con franqueza para satisfaccion de los lectores.”— Vida de 
Cervantes, p. 529. 

With regard to the edition of Don Quixote, 
published at Boston in 1836 by Francisco Sales, 
it is evidently an educational book intended for 
students, the notes being compiled from the stan- 
dard Spanish editions, which are all mentioned by 
Mr. Ticknor. Canon Datrton will find that Mr. 
Sales has not been overlooked by the distinguished 
author of the History of Spanish Literature, if he 


| 
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refers to vol. ii. p. 191 of the old edition of that 


invaluable work, or to vol. ii. p. 229 of the new. 
Mr. Ticknor, speaking of Lope de Vega's Estrella 
de Sevilla, which has been twice reprinted in the 
United States by Mr. F. Sales (Boston, 1828, and 
1840), the last time, he says, with corrections 
kindly furnished by Don A. Duran of Madrid, 
adds the following interesting remark : — 

“ A curious fact in Spanish bibliography, and one that 
should be mentioned to the honour of Mr. Sales, whose 
various publications have done much to spread the love 
of Spanish literature in the United States, and to whom I 
am indebted for my first knowledge of it.” 

The copious references given in your note to 
Canon Datton’s queries relative to the Rev. 
John Bowle, leave little to be added. I may men- 
tion that in my copy of the remarkable and still 
valuable edition of Don Quixote published by him 
(Salisbury, 1781, 3 vols. 4to), the name of his 
vicarage is given “ Idemestone,” and not “ Id- 
miston,” as at present. ‘The Anolaciones a Quixote 
(tome iii. p. 167), are thus somewhat curiously 
dated and signed : — 

“ IDEMESTON, en su Estudio, 

y Octubre 26, M.pCC.LXXX. 

“Juan Bowe.” 





[3*¢ SIV. Oc. 24, °63, 








The “ Tolondron. Speeches to John Bovle, 
about his edition of Don Quixote, together with 
some account of Spanish Literature,” by Joseph 
Baretti, London, 1786, is certainly one of the most 
whimsical and splenetic of satires. It commences 
with the following Macaronic verses, which may 
be interesting to M. Delepierre : — : 

“ Ad Doctum Milordum. 


“O Macaronei Merlini, care Milorde, 
Qui joca fautor amas, capriciosque probas! 
Cui, debata inter, Parlamentique tacendas, 
Gustum est privatis ludere quisquiliis! 
Hunce tibi commendo, preclare Milorde, libellum 
Scarabochiatum poco labore meo. 
Impertinenzas narrat, magnasque bugias 
Commentatoris serio-ridiculi ; 
Qui multas linguas et multa idiomata noscens, 
Nescit quam didicit matris ab ore puer. 
Qui bravo binas Quixoto prescidit aures, 
Nasum Sanchoni sanguineumque dedit : 
Qui, tamquam sutor veteramentarius esset, 
Johnsono impegit scommata faeda sopho: 
Qui, sine vergogne grano, quasi rana, coaxat, 
Innocuas operas vilificando meas.” 
A work which commences so singularly is kept 
up for 338 pages in the same spirit, and terminates 
not inconsistently with the following passage : — 


“To conclude and make an end of this paltry subject, 
I now pull my night-cap off my white-haired noddle, and 
making a most reverential bow to Mr. John Bowle, alias 
Querist, alias Anti-Janus, alias Izzard Zed, alias Cog- 
lione, alias Jack, alias Tolondron, and wishing a merry 
Christmas to you all, there goes to the Devil his edition 
and my pen, quite worn to the stump. Valete omnes.” 


D. F. Mac-Cartry. 


Epistola Cocaiana, 


Dalkey. 

P.S. I forgot to add in the proper place that 
Canon Datron will find, at p. 116 of Prescott’s 
Critical and Historical Essays (a volume which, 
it may be noticed, was dedicated to Mr. Ticknor), 
an elaborate criticism on the American edition of 
Don Quixote by Mr. Sales, which gives ample 
means of forming an opinion as to its “ merits aad 
character.” 

Epwarp Harter, 2np Eart or Oxrorp (3S. 
iv. 286.)—Y our correspondent is premature in stat- 
ing that in Mr. Pinks’s History of Clerkenwell no 
mention is made of the earl’s residence in that 
parish, inasmuch as only about half of the History 
has at present been published.* Mr. Pinks died 
before his work was finished, and left the whole 
of his MS. in a very confused state. I commenced 
editing it after the first chapter had appeared 
before the public in a local newspaper, and the 
illustrated monthly parts had been promised. 
have to work hard to get each number ready for 
the press. Many matters must of necessity ap- 
pear in an appendix to the History; amongst 


he Nevertheless, the account of Newcastle House, a- 
companied with an engraving, had already appeared at 
pp. 97-101.—Ep. } 
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| 
them will be particulars of the Earl of Oxford. I | 


think your correspondent is right in his conjec- 
ture that the earl’s residence was Newcastle 
House. He was son-in-law to John Holles, Duke 
of Newcastle. But more of this in my appendix. 
Tux Eprror or The History of Clerkenwell. 


“Gop save THE Kine” x Cuurcn (3° S. iv. 
288.) — Many years since I used to be an occa- 
sional deputy for the organist at the chapel of the 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, better known as Chelsea 


College; and it was then the custom to play as a 
ed | 


concluding voluntary, every Sunday afternoon, 
five verses; or “God save the Queen,” five times 
repeated. This also brings to my recollection a 
story that is current about Danby, the glee com- 
poser, who often officiated at Chelsea College as 
leputy-organist. The “old heathens,” i.e. the 
pensioners, as the Chaplain-General Gleig used to 
term them, were in Danby’s time much addicted 
to roaring out the Old Hundredth psalm; five 
verses being regularly sung every Sunday, even 
down to the time when I played there; and as 
Danby had a perfect horror of the Chelsea vete- 
rans’ melody, he invariably played the first verse 
inA. Then, by a very long interlude (all the organ 
music used to be long in the College Chapel, there 
being a middle voluntary at both services of ten 
minutes duration, so that the congregation had 
ample time to note who was present, and stare at 
each other,) he managed to get the next verse 
into B flat; another interlude landed him in C, 
the next in D, and the last and fifth in E. Danby 


well knew that the old men must leave off long | 


before he came to the Jast verse, and he was re- 
peatedly accosted by some of them; who asked 
him, “ How it was, they never could sing more 
than two verses of the tune when he played ?” 
To which he invariably made one reply: “ You 
allare so fond of the tune, that you exert your- 
selves too much; and I am obliged to play very 
long interludes to give you breathing time.” 
M. C. 

Ixxocente Coat (3™ S. iv. 286) is, I appre- 
hend, a white coat. Convicts gving to be hanged, 
and who protested their innocence to the last, 
were accustomed to wear a white jerkin (some- 
times a nightgown) in addition to the cap and 
nosegay. ‘There is an allusion to the practice in 
Peveril of the Peak, and one can scarcely under- 
stand how Sir Walter could have jumped so 
easily at the conclusion, that “ innocente” meant 
“mourning.” G. A. Sara. 

Terrier (3"¢ §. iv. 126, 500.) —In old sporting 
manuals, all dogs taking the earth are mentioned 
as “ terriers,” 
tom Normandy. ‘The small patrician-landholder, 
or gentleman-farmer—a class almost annihilated 
at the Great Revolution — was called “un gen- 
tilhomme-terrier.” In other provinces he was 


termed “un hobereau.” The most recent in- 
stance within my observation of the use of the 
first title, was in a French translation of M. Ivan 
Tourgénieff’s Scenes from Russian Life. The mid- 
dle class Russian landholder (of noble blood 
however) was there rendered as “gentilhomme 
terrier.” G. A. Sana. 


Bailey gives, as the primary sense of the word 
in its hunting relation, the hole itself; and hence 
the dog who drags the beast out of it. 

What is the derivation of the name of our old 
friend Dog Tray? so familiar to our childhood, 
and now again revived. May it not be a corrup- 
tion of “ terri,” which name occurs accompanying 
a small hound couched at the feet of Lady Cassy, 
on her brass at Deerhurst ? VEBNA. 


Sxetcuine Crus or Society (3° S. iv. 248.) 
There is in this county an Anastatic Drawing 
Society. ‘The subscription is 10s. per annum, and 
each member has a book of original drawings 
(multiplied by the Anastatic printing process) 
annually. The Secretary is the Rev. J. M. 
Gresley, Over-seile, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, who will, 
I am sure, gladly give every particular. 

T. Norrn. 


Leicester. 


I beg to thank * * * for noticing my query re- 
specting the Sketching Society, but it was not my 
intention that the members should adjourn to the 
country or locate in any fixed spot in the summer. 
What gave rise to the society in my mind was the 
fact, that some years ago there was a society com- 
posed of a few members who would meet occa- 
sionally at each others’ houses, and spend the 
evening in the execution of some drawing, the 
whole of those produced to be the property of the 


| host. This might not be practicable now for want 


of room, if the thing was carried out to any ex- 
tent, but instead of meeting at private houses, a 
room could be engaged, which would answer the 
purpose. A few years since there was an amateur 
exhibition annually in Pall Mall, and I well re- 
member some of the drawings being of a first-class 
character : how has this not been continued ? pro- 
bably for want of funds. Why not then institute 


| the society again, and have a small subscription to 


The word comes to us, I think, | 


pay the expenses of the room annually ? I merely 
throw these hints out in the event of some one, 
having the time to spare, devoting himself to the 
work of reorganising the society, which would 


| certainly be the means of cultivating a taste for 


the fine arts, and promote a good fveling among 
many amateur artists. Lk. Roperts. 
Executions ror Murper (3S. iv. 268.) — 
Your correspondent J. P. D. will find a clue to 
the information he seeks by consulting the Judi- 


| cial Statistics, annually presented to Parliament. 


I believe the form of making the returns has been 
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altered more than once within the years named, 
1839 to 1862; but in the one now before me for 
1861, the particulars of the fifteen cases in that 
year, where executions followed the capital con- 
victions, are given, viz. the county, the name and 
age of the condemned, and particulars of the 
murder. I have not access at this moment to the 
returns for the previous years; but J. P. D. will 
find the two murders of police constables he 
names as occurring in East Suffolk, quite excep- 
tional cases. In 1861, there was no capital con- 
viction, I believe, for the murder of a police 
officer: certainly no execution for such offence. 
The papers may be consulted at the British 
Museum; or purchased for a small sum at the 
office for the sale of Parliamentary papers, West- 
minster. 

There were fifteen executions in 1861: four- 
teen for murder, and one for an attempt to 
murder. This latter is the only case in which 
the extreme penalty has been inflicted for twenty- 
one years, where the murder has not been ac- 
tually accomplished ; and is the last that can take 
place for less than murder, as the alteration of 


the law which came into operation on the Ist of 


November, 1861, virtually abolishes the punish- 
ment of death for all offences but treason and 
murder. The one case referred to was for a very 
brutal attempt to murder; that of Martin Doyle, 
aged twenty-six. He attempted to murder a 
woman with whom he cohabited; but she sur- 
vived, and was the means of convicting her 
assailant. / 

The returns of commitments and convictions, 
&c., were known at one time as Redgrave’s 
Tables; and this will be sufficient to indicate the 
sources from which J. P. D. may gather the in- 
formation he seeks. ae a 

Your correspondent will have some difficulty in 
obtaining all the information he desires, but as 


far as his queries relate to the general subject of 


convictions and executions in Great Britain and 
Ireland, he will find full statistics, from 1828 to the 
present time, in the Companion to the British Al- 
manac, 1828 to 1863. D. M. Stevens. 


Bernarp Gates, Tuner or tHe Reeats (3% 
S. iv, 204.)— The regals was a small portable 
organ much used during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. The instrument belonging to 
the royal chapel, being carried with the other 
chapel furniture from place to place on every 
removal of the sovereign, was no doubt in fre- 
quent need of tuning, and hence the appointment 
of a “ Tuner of the Regals.” The office of tuner 
was continued long after the instrument was dis- 
used, but was abolished, I believe, about seventy 
or eighty years since. It is probable that after 
the office became a:sinecure the appointment was 
given to some other officer of the chapel as a 
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means of increasing his salary; like as the office 
of Lutenist was for a long series of years after 
the duties ceased held by the Master of the 
Children. 

Will Mr. Wine kindly oblige me with a copy 
of the inscription on the tablet in North Aston 
church “to the memory of Bernard Gates, the 


| musical composer”? I am desirous of knowing 


what relationship existed between him and Ber. 
nard Gates, Gentleman, and Master of the Chil. 
dren of the Chapel-royal, who died November 15, 
1773, aged 88, and was buried in the cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey. W. H. Husx. 


Sr. Luxe, roe Patron or Parnters (3" §. iii, 
188, 234, 274; iv. 220.) —It is stated in Loretto 
and Nazareth, two Lectures by William Anthony 
Hutchinson, Priest of the Order, 1863, that the 
blessed Virgin Mary once appeared to a certain 
Alexander de Georgio, the Curate of the Paro. 
chial Church of St. George at Tersatto, and told 
him, among other things relating to the holy house 
at Loretto, that the cedar statue preserved therein 
was an image of herself, made by St. Luke the 
Evangelist. In Feb. 1797 the Commissaries of 
the French Directory seized upon this relic and 
removed it to Paris. In the French Catalogue it 
was described “ as a statue of some eastern wood, 
and as belonging to the Egyptian-Jewish school.” 

This image was restored to the Church of Lo- 
retto in 1802, and is now an object of much super- 
stitious reverence. See pp. 7, 43. 

Lucy Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor. 

Arms or Miran (3 S. iv. 210.)— The arms 
of the Duchy of Milan are, Argent, a thrice bent 
serpent azure, crowned, with a child gules in its 
jaws. This is from the description of a coin of 
‘Maria Theresa (1778) in Dr. L: Filiessbach’s 
Miintzsammlung seit dem Westphiilischen Frieden 
bis zum 1800, &c. These are the present arms 
of Milan, for I remember seeing them painted in 
the Exhibition. I suppose the ancient arms were 
the same, although curiously enough, my Niirr- 
berg Wappenbuch (1605) does not give thew, 
perhaps because it did not consider Milan German, 
then being under Spanish rule. 

Joun Davinsoy. 

Un-Enra: Amentsa (3" S. iv. 270.)—The state- 
ment that the mother always takes, in the East, 
the name of her first-born with the prefix ™, 
mother, is evidently a mistake. It is not taking 
a new proper name, but only a new character, 
that of a mother; as we speak of the mother o 
Wellington, Buonaparte, Newton, &c. The state- 
ment, however, if not generally true, is so in pat 
ticular instances where the distinction of the soa 
may give a new name to the mother — as Saba 
was named Um-khalid. (Stanley's Sinai, 271.) 
It is certainly so as respects the father, who 15 
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grt, IV. Ocr. 24, 63.) 
sometimes best or only known by his son’s name, 
with the prefix aboo, father. Thus we have, 
Aboo-taleb, Aboo'l-feda, Aboo-beker, Aboo’l- 
kasem, Aboo-omrabbin, Aboo-omar, &c. Like 
instances occur in Hebrew.names. See a judi- 
article, “ Name,” by Ewald, in Kitto’s 


cious 
The Arabs give to their 


Biblical Cyclopedia. 


boys usually the names of Mahomet, or some of 


his family or companions; of some of the early 
atriarchs and prophets (Abraham, Isaac, David, 
Solomon, &c.); and lastly, names formed from 
the attributes of God. Girls are mostly named 
after the wives of Mahomet, and others of his 
family ; and are sometimes distinguished as “ be- 
loved,” “ blessed,” “precious,” &c., and sometimes 
by the name of a flower, or other pleasing object 
(Lane's Mod. Egypt, i. 78). Emma, Emily, and 
Amelia, belong not to the Shemitic, but to the 
Indo-European family of languages. 
T. J. Bucxton. 
However possible your correspondent’s theory 
may be regarding some of our English names, 
yet respecting the one in question it is powerless : 


for Amelia is, without doubt, the feminine of 


Enilius ; which, so thoroughly Roman, can, I 
think, never have been derived from the Saracens. 
Jean Y . 
Ropert Davenport (3" §. iv. 291.) — As D. 
Darr asked where ? it may be as well to add to 
the interesting information contained in the sub- 
joined reply, that in Dodsley’s Old Plays, vol. xi. 
p. 263, several particulars in text and notes are 
gleaned, regarding which references are given. 
Some statements are there made, too, which are not 
included in the reply; e. g. his being licensed for 
The Histoire of Henrie the First, April 10th, 1624; 
that along with Thomas Drue he wrote The Wo- 
nan's Mistaken. A New Tricke to cheat the Devil 
and four other plays are therein also attributed to 
him. Samuet Nem. 





A review of this writer’s tragedy King John and 
Matilda, will be found in the Retrospective Re- 
view, Ist S. vol. iv. p. 87. Davenport is likewise 
the author of a “very agreeable facetious comedy,” 
entitled A new Trick to cheat the Devil, 4to, 1639; 
besides several plays which have never been 
printed. In Heber’s Catalogue, pt. iv. p. 245, we 
also read, “ The Bloodie Banquet, by T. D., pro- 
bably R. Davenport, 1639;” but according to the 
Biog. Dram., ed. 1782, p- 33, “ by some ascribed 
to Thos. Barker.” Joun A. Harrer. 
_Turrp Burrs (3 S. iv. 287.) —The 3rd (or 
Eas: Kent) regiment of foot is called “ the Buffs.” 
it received this designation from the fact of its 
being the first regiment in the service that wore 
accoutrements, such as sword-belts, pouch-covers, 
&e., made of leather prepared from the buffalo. 
In after time, its waistcoats, breeches, stockings, 
and facings were made to correspond with the buff 
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colour of the appointments. When the 31st regi- 
ment was raised in 1702, it was clothed in buff vests, 
breeches, and stockings, and so acquired the name 
of the “ Young Buffs,” which has long since fallen 
into disuse. As long as the “ Young Buffs” re- 
tained its name, the 3rd, for the sake of distinc- 
tion, was styled the “ Old Buffs.” Its old title of 
“the Buffs,” given to the regiment in military 
playfulness and familiarity, is now a recognised 
designation, and may be seen in any Army List. 
See Ri. Mil. Chron. 1811, ii. 119: and Cannon’s 
Hist. Record of the 3rd Regt. of Foot, 1839. 
M., S. R. 

Brompton Barracks. 

Tue Rey. Peter Tuompson (3" S. iv. 289.)— 
In my collection of books relating to Yorkshire 
and Yorkshiremen, I find a volume entitled — 

“ Sermons occasioned by the sudden Death of the Rev. 
Peter Thompson, late Minister of the Scotch Church, 
Leeds. To which is prefixed a Memoir of his Life. By 
Adam Thompson.” 

This work was published in Leeds by Edward 
Baines, 1807. The author was a brother of the 
deceased ; and the brief memoir states that the 

tev. Peter Thompson was a native of Cold- 
stream, a small village in the south of Scotland ; 
being born there on August 11, 1778, and was the 
eldest of a large family. He went to the college 
in Edinburgh in 1792; he was licensed to preach 
on April 9, 1799, and commenced his ministry at 
his native village. He was appointed on Decem- 
ber 11 of the same year to the pastoral charge 
of a small congregation at Whitby, where he re- 
mained until he removed to Leeds in 1804; where 
he remained as pastor of the congregation at 
Albion Chapel until his death on February 17, 
1806. 

The memoir is a very meagre one, giving no 
particulars beyond the statement that he “ mar- 
ried a young lady with whom he had been long 
intimately acquainted; she bore him three 
sons in his lifetime. The first could hardly be 
said to have lived. The other two survived him, 
and a fourth was born about four months after 
his death.” 

I shall be very happy to answer any specific 
inquiry so far as the information given will per- 
mit, or I will leave at your office, for the use of 
S. Y. R., the volume in my possession on his 
giving to you his name and address, and intimat- 
ing, through your columns, his desire to look at it. 

I have referred to the History of Leeds by 
Edward Parsons, published in 1834, but [ find no 
reference whatever to the Rev. Peter Thompson. 
The name of the chapel where he presided is given, 
which was in that year under the care of the Rev. 
R. W. Hamilton. 

Mr. Thompson seems to have been much be- 
loved by his congregation at Whitby, and also at 
Leeds, and very acceptable as a preacher. T. Bb. 
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Rippre (3" S. iv. 188, 277.)—I am quite per- 
plexed to know how gas can be said to “ appor- 
tion things of earth by line and square.” I never 
heard the answer. The following has been sug- 
gested to me by a lady—mile-stone. Here Stone 
is the late Frank Stone the painter, whose works 
were held to be excellent delineations of the pas- 
sions; and the mile-stone does show in many 
ways (i. e. roads) how everybody fares (in the old 
sense, i.e. goes). If this be not the answer, it is 
avery good echo. The riddle was given many 
years ago. A. Ds Morgan. 


Mrs. Coxarn or Asunurne (3 S, iv. 305.) — 
Doubtless a relation of the soi-disant Sir Aston 
Cockain or Cokayne, who was baptised at Ash- 
bourne. Why not his mother or sister? Donne 
was a friend of his. 

“ Donne, Suckling, Randolph, Drayton, Massinger, ' 

Habbington, Sandys, May, my acquaintance were.” 

J. H. K. 

Arms, Boteler, impaling, three cocks: Cokaine. 
Crest of Boteler. 

“ Here lies the body of Sir Francis Boteler, late of 
Woodhall, in Bishops-Hatfield, descended from the Right 
Noble House of Botelers, Barons of Oversley, Wemur, and 
Sudley. Knighted by King Charles the First, at York, 
May the 1*, 1642. His first wife was Dame Anne Co- 
kaine, of the ancient and honourable families of the 
Cokains of Ashborne, in Derbyshire, where she is in- 
terred: by whom he had a son that died young, and two 
surviving daughters, Julia and Isabella. He departed 
this life the 9 Oct., 1690, in the 80% year of his age, in 
hope of a joyful resurrection.”—See Clutterbuck’s Herts, 


vol. ii. 
A. B. 


Guildford. 


Party (3 S. iv. 269.)—There is very good 
reason for believing Swift to have originated the 
dictum “ Party is the madness of many, for the 
gain of a few.” It appears at the end of the 
second volume of Miscellanies published by Motte 
& Bathurst in 1736, as the first paragraph under 
the heading of “ Thoughts on Various Subjects.” 
The closing paper of the first volume bears the 
same title, and is moreover further distinguished 
by cp *, the hieroglyphic signature of Swift. 
The chapter from which I quote the saying in 
question does not contain this identifying mark, 
but as it is also called “ Thoughts on Various 
Subjects,” it may fairly be assumed to be a con- 
tinuation of the subject treated in the first volume, 
and may, without straining a point (due allow- 
ance being made for typographical inaccuracy), 
be assigned to the witty but cynical Dean of 
St. Patrick's. Witiiam Gasrey. 

Keswick. 

Mason Rupyerp (3" §. iv. 289.) — The Rud- 
yerd who died at Chatham, October 3, 1793, was 
named Richard. His death is recorded in the 
Gent. Mag. 1793, vol. xiii. part 11. p. 961, wherein 
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he is styled Major; and is stated to have been 
twenty-eight years town major at Gibraltar. He 
was buried in Gillingham churchyard, north-eas; 
of the church; and his resting-place is marked by 
a plain headstone, bearing this inscription: — ~ 

“In Memory 

of Richard Rudyerd, Esq", 
who departed this Life 
the 3¢ of Oct., 1793, 

Aged 84 Years.” 

I have looked through the Annual Army Lists 
in my possession for 1756 to 1794, and can find no 
mention of any Rudyerd in the 36th regiment of 
foot, or as filling the office of town-major at 
Gibraltar. If he ever was in the service, it must 
have been before 1756. Supposing this, and taking 
it for granted that he held the town-majorship for 
twenty-eight years, he must, when appointed to 
the office, have been only about eighteen years of 
age! This is extremely improbable ; and the in. 
scription on his headstone makes it tolerably cer- 
tain that he never held military rank. 

From 1756 to 1793 two Rudyerds only, as far 
as [can make out, were in the service. These 
were Henry and Charles William Rudyerd ; the 


| former died when lieutenant-general at Hammer- 


smith, October 18, 1828, aged eighty-eight; and 
the latter (son of the former), when lieutenant- 
colonel, at Gibraltar, October 19, 1813. Both 
were in the corps of Royal Engineers. ; 

Richard Rudyerd of Whitby, in Yorkshire, and 
Henry Rudyerd, Lieut.-General of the Engineers, 
were brothers, sons (by the second wife) of Ben- 
jamin Rudyerd, third in descent from the cele- 
brated Sir Benjamin Rudyerd. See Burke's 
Patrician, iv. 66. : 

It still remains to be proved whether Richard 
Rudyerd of Whitby is the Richard Rudyerd who 
died at Chatham in 1793. M. S. R. 

Brompton Barracks. 

Sr Bernarp pe Gomme (2 S, ix. 221, 252.) 


It may not perhaps be too late to inform D. W.S, 
that Mr. Charles Haliday, of Dublin, has printed 


| for private circulation a very interesting docu- 


ment, entitled — 

“ Observations Explanatory of a Plan and Estimate for 
a Citadel at Dublin, designed by Sir Bernard de Gomme, 
Engineer-General in the Year 1673, with his Map, show- 
ing the state of the Harbour and River at that time, Ex- 
hibited to the Royal Irish Academy, at their Meeting on 
Friday the 15th of March, 1861,” (5 pp. 4to.) 

The paper has not appeared in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Irish Academy, of which Mr. Haliday 
is amember, but has been reprinted in the columns 
of the Irish Times newspaper. — 

For a reference to Sir Bernard's “ design 0 
building a fort royal on the strand, near Rings 
end,” in the vicinity of Dublin, see the report 0 
Mr. Jonas Moore, drawn up in the year 16/9, 
and printed in Letters written by Arthur Capes 
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Farlof Essex, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in 1675, 
p. 167 (Ato. London, 1770). AbBBA. 


“Paomatuic JournaL”™ (3 S. iv. 291.) — 
For Mr. Neix’s information, 1 beg to say that I 
nimbered two old friends in the list of contribu- 
tors, Mr. Jonathan Dawson, father of the gifted 


| 


lecturer, Geo. Dawson, and Joseph Bounden, the 


wthor of two pleasing poems—* The Deserted 
City,” and “ Eva.” I may add a living one, whose 
name there is no reason to conceal, my friend J. 
A. Heraud, so well known in a very varied litera- 
wre. Perhaps I should scarcely name myself, as 
[had no hand in its conduct, but merely furnished 
oe light review on Poems by Miss Garret, with 
several small poems of my own. I had my old 
friend Bounden’s copy (left me), but it was by 
nistake sold among 1500 more some years ago to 
my own great regret. I quite forget the pub- 
lishers or printer. .A.G 

Zwcocrarny (3 S. iv. 290.) —I cannot speak 
pesitively, but I believe the facsimiles to which 
Wu. Davis refers, as shown in the Exhibition of 
1862, were produced by the Anastatic process, 
which is identical with zincography only so far as 


G. 


both processes may be called printing from zinc | 


plates. The preparation of the metal for receiv- 
ng the impression in each case is very different. 
The Anastatic process is suited for the reproduc- 
tin of old books, drawings, engravings, &c., and 
it does not necessarily destroy the originals, but 
itendangers them, requiring great care in the 
manipulation, and in all cases impairs the tenacity 
of the paper. In some volume of the Art Jour- 
ul Wa. Davis will find the information he seeks, 
but I have not the means of referring to it. 

’ 


T. B. 


Greek Purase (3° S. iv. 319.) — The passage | 


in Diodorus Siculus is in the second book, p. 162, 
of the first vol. of Wesseling’s edition, Amster- 
dam, 1746 ; chap. 1. according to the Latin version 
of Rhodomanus, p. 94, of Stephanus’s edition. 
The verb &wocpevdovay, and not only the verbal 
irorpevdévyrot, is in Plutarch, but I cannot at pre- 
vent give the reference. LYTTELTON. 

Boorerstown, NEAR Dusxin (3"¢ S. iv. 276.)— 
With reference to the Rev. Dr. Topp's very in- 
teresting communication on this subject, I send 
you four lines from Mr. William Scribble’s recent 
pamphlet, entitled Hurrah! the Fleet! or, Greet- 
gs from the Shore, p. 4 (Dublin, 1863) : — 

“Free Booterstown, of bad renown, 
With Sandymount along, 
In lengthened row, to Ringsend low, 
All join the welcome song.” 

Mr. Scribble has evidently adopted the wrong 
explanation of the name; but with Dr. Todd's 
satisfactory letter within our reach, no one in 
future will fall into the same mistake. If he does, 
te certainly will be without excuse. 


| Faens’s Anisroruanes. 





I may add that the name “ Booterstown” is of 
rather older standing than Dr. Todd supposes, as 
reference to Dublin newspapers (for example) of 
the last century will show ; but this is a point of 
minor consequence. “Butterstown” was the more 
common appellation. Apupa. 


Tue Buacavapaira, etc. (3 S. iv. 166, 238, 
279.) —The word khokhol does not appear to be 
Arabic, or to have any connection with kohhil, eye- 
powder. But I find in a Turkish Vocabulary 


(Barker, p. 38) the words cali » koklamak, and 
= X 4 
cialsigs » kokulamak, meaning to smell; the ter- 


minal mak is the Tartar form of the infinitive of 
the verb, the remainder, kokul, will, I infer, form 
the substantive, smell or scent. (Pfizmaier, Gram- 
maire Turque, p. 224.) T. J. Bucxton. 
Swine (3 §S. iv. 271.)—You are quite correct 
in your reply to the Query of Georce Luoyp; 
but you do not state how it was that the term 
Swing became first applied to this species of out- 
rage. If my recollection serves me, the rick 
burnings at the outset were preceded by threat- 
ening letters, sent to the persons whose property 
was in danger, and signed “Swing.” It was a 


| cognomen assumed, as Captain Rock was taken in 


| Ireland. = 


Biacxevarp (3" §. iv. 295.) — They appear 
serving with their proper weapons in a passage 
in Holinshed, descriptive of a fray between the 
servants of Henry VI. and of the Earl of War- 
wick ; where the former set upon the Earl, “ the 
yeomen with swords, the blackguard with spits 
and fireforks.” VEBNA. 


Miscellaneous. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required,and whose names and ac- 
dvesses are given for that purpose: — 

(Pickering.) 

noes or ARIsTOPHANES. 

Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 5, Chatham Place East, 
Hackney, N.E. 





Lire or Taomas Watsn, Ancantsnorp or Casnez, by William St. 
Leger. dto. Published at Antwerp in 1655. 


Wanted by Kev. LZ. F. St. Leger, Scotton Rectory, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 
Seasons to a Cooxtay Concarecation, by A. W. Hare. 2 Vols. 1837. 


Suexman's Ant or Reaptno. 
Taomson'’s Bameton Lecrunes on tar Atonement. 


Wanted by Rev. J. //. Ellis, Ottinge, Elham, Canterbury. 





Notices ta Correspondents. 

Crt. For the origin of the inn-sign “ Pig anid Whistle,” consult 
“N.& Q.” Ist S. ix. 251; x. 33; and The Athenwum of Sept. 12, 19, and 
26, 1863. 

Liattawe. There is no account of the canal near Llechryd ia Phil- 
lips's History of Inland Navigation. 

**@¢. For the translations of Faust consult Bohn's 
grapher's Manual, art.“ Goethe,” pp. 906, 907. 

W. E. A. Many thanks for the perticulars, which it is thought advis- 
able to withhold, 


Lowndes Biblio- 
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R. W. Dixon. The query respecting George Bright appeared in or Six Months forwarded direct from the Publis shers (including the 
last number, p. 305. vearly Ixpax is lls. 4d., which may be ti aid by Post Office iam 
ae ‘. . . . 0 of Messas. Bett anv Darovy, Wo eet Sraeet, ELC, ¢ 
C. C. (Oxford). Bishop Gastrell's 5 eetitin Coniston. < lited by Canon | J0rour boul ; “eho, 
Raines, is vol. viii. of the works published by the Chetham So jociety, ito. all Commonications For Tax Eprror : d be addressed, 
Is45. 
Eararem.—.i ni? p.306,col. ii. line 16, for“ marten” read“ 1 # pater.” Full re of reduced duty obtained by purchasing Horniman's 
: Tea; choice at 38. 4d. and 4s. “ High Standard” at 4s, 44. 
“Norns anp Qcenres” is published at noon on Friday, and also merly ts 47. ), is the strongest and most delicious imported. 
isewed in Mowruty Pants. The Subscription for Srampeo Cortes for every town supply it in Packets. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS and OTLEY’S, 
307, Regent Street, W. 


Single Subscription, One Guinea.—Family and Country from Three Guineas. 


SURPLUS COPIES OF BOOKS OF THE PAST SEASON AT GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES. 
\ NEW CATALOGUE of Works in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY 


’ 
VOYAGES, and TRAVELS, and POPULAR WORKS of FICTION by the best Authors, being cleanand 
perfect Copies withdrawn from ¢ ‘irculation at THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W,. 


is now ready, and will be sent on application. 





Sales of Literary Property, Music, Musical and Philosophical Instru- PARTRIDGE & COZENS 
ments, and Works of Art. 5 ~ . . 
= RE oes . sala Is the CHEAPEST HOUSE in the Trade 
[races PUTTICK & SIMPSON beg to an- | PAPER and ENVELOPES, &c. Useful Cream-laid Note, 2s. 34 
nounce that their SEASON for SALES will commence on ream. Superfine ditto, 3s. 3d. . 6d. § : 
MON , November 2nd. Foolscap, 6s. “*. oe —_r i 
. -eTE : t > ro Super Cream Envelopes, 6d. per 100. 
, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 100. Tinted lined India Note (5 Colours), . Quires for ls. 
ia ene aap: Books (Copies set), is. od. per dozen. P. & C.’s Law Pen (as 
Sixty Thousand Er n nglish “Tracts and Pamp hiete, recently the Prope rty as the Quil 2s. per gross. Name plate had, apd 1000 
of a well-known Collector. — for 3s. 6d. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by No Charge for Stamping Arms, Crests, 4c. from own Dies. 
AUCT ION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. (West Catalogues Post Free; Ore awe over 20s. Carriage = 
. on MONDAY, November 2, ont following day, a REMARK- Copy Address, PARTRIDGE & COZE 
; COLLE( TION of upwards of SIXTY THOUSAND ENG- | _ Manufacturing Stationers, |, Chancery Lane, and | ee leet Ste 
TRACTS AND PAMPHLETS in all Classes of Literature, oe 
and relating to every Department of Human Action or Inquiry, re- ECONNOIT’RE R” G LASS » 9s. 6d.! Weighs 
cently the Property of a well known Collector, re ident i in the Temple : . 
embracing. Extensive Collections in Divinity, P: es, Church History, 8 o2., is ac hromatic, and so strong, that ships, hor 
Pulpit Eloquence, Church Government, Litur , Fe ormularies Criti- &c., ten miles off, Jupiter's Moons, &c., are distinctly seen 
cis ~" Foreign and Dissenting Churches, Missions, Charges, Visitation when used as a landscape glass is 
and Funeral Orations ; Works of the Mystic Writers, W. Huntington, * I think the Reconnoiterer very good.” 
edenborg, Joanna Southcott and her Disciples, the Quakers and * I never before met an article that so completely answered its 
other Spiritualists: also, several important Series on Banking, the onumeaaammas *. F. H. Fawkes, , Farniley, Otley. 
Currency, Bullion, National Debt, Exchanges, &c., by Eminent Mone- the glasses supplied by Messrs. Salom, ‘Tam well pleased with th 
tary Authorities : Tracts Relating to and Published in America From a report by the Head Gamekeeper of the Marquis of Bi 
many Tracts of much Interest and Rare Occurrence The economy of price is not secured at the cost of efficiency, 
English History, Early Poetry, and the Drama; Facetix, have carefully tried it at an 800-yard rifle-range against ali the gi 
Celebrated Trials, Forensic Oratory, Manners and, Custo ms, possessed by the members of the corps, and found it fully equal to. 
and Corp orate Rights and Privileges, nu? although they had cost more than four times its price.” — 
Works Fiction Curi sus Biog raphy ‘ Post-free, 10s. 10d. The Hythe Glee, showing bullet marka 
Tracts. illustrative History and Literature 31s. 6d. These Glasses are only to be had direct from 84 
Centuries, & , 98, Princes-street, Edinburgh, who have no baseman 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


Catalogues on receipt of Two Stamps. “s 


YHE “FAMIL Y HE IR-LOOM,” price 10s. 6d. 
| Ada 1 to the number of a Family. The demand f this TOULMIN AND GALE, 
pleasing novelty is very great, and orders must necessarily wait a short <P ATC » seaseen Aan 7 
tiene for execution. DESPATCH BOX, DRESSING CASE, AND TRAVELLING 
LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, BAG MAKERS, 
Photog craphers to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
i, Cheapside, and |10, Regent Soret. 7, New Boxp Srazer, W. 


Suse Laws, Crry (wean Mansion Hovss). 


por rR A I TS, 10 for 10s. “ Theirs are the Axo 
fine ‘al,—54, Cheapside. 
LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY 


(Established 1735. 


a 
"yp oC ‘ tT ‘I. > . aw . - * r 
|: R \MES (GILT ), Glass and Board complete. AGIC LANTERNS and DISSOLVING VIEWS 
12 by 9, 1s.); (30 by 23, 3s.) —54, Cheapside Price Sixpence. Instructions for E mashing. Dissolving 
LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY. and for the Management of the Ap paratus, with Lime Light or 
Lam ps. By JO HN os GR pel F.C.S. Illustrated by a 
. Per TRaon . ar . ys . engravings; to which is added a priced list of about 2, 
JHE PRETTIEST GIFT fora LADY is one of ranged in collections suitable for lectures, including many new 
JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at lil. lls. For a GENTLEMAN, brilliant subjects. Single Lanterns, 34 in. lenses, with rackwor! 
one at 10/. 10s. Rewarded at the International Exhibition for“ Cheap- ment, %«. Pair of Lanterns, with all the Apparatus C seeemees =e 
ness of Production. ibiting Dissolving Views to Public Audiences, !2/. 12 
Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. JOHN J, GRIFFIN, 19, Bunhil!l Row, EC. 








